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Life Begins at... 


AS ALL the world knows, one of the best selling non- 
fiction books of the past several years carried the title 
Life Begins at Forty. Indeed that catchy title has be- 
come something of a popular slogan. It has been ren- 
dered into the movies, chorused over the radio, and ex- 
ploited by alert advertisers. It has even been amended 
to fit whatever age may strike the fancy. We are now 
assured that life may begin — at sixty or sixteen, at 
eight or eighty, or even at a hundred. For the main 
message of the book which has won it such popularity 
is simply that one’s understanding of what life is all 
about and one’s keen zest in living may commence in 
earnest at almost any point along its course. 

But there are some few points along life’s road which 
are especially promising for new beginnings — places 
where the path takes a sharp and radical turn, or 
emerges suddenly over the brow of a tedious rise. Old 
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and familiar paths are left behind. New and unex- 
plored country opens to view in an instant. One feels 
an impulse to take a deep breath, shake off the ac- 
cumulated tedium of hackneyed ways, and stretch forth 
like a new person toward new horizons. Life begins at 
— these new beginnings. 

Few of the turning points in one’s experience are so 
radical, few of the untraveled prospects are so wholly 
new as those marked by the opening day of freshman 
year. If high school or prep school life has been un- 
satisfactory, if somehow one has failed to shake loose 
from childhood inhibitions and get well under way, if 
thus far one has found nothing particularly worth liv- 
ing for —here, verily, is the occasion supreme for a 
new beginning. Nor is this a romantic suggestion, 
beautiful in contemplation but unrelated to the day by 
day actualities of college experience. For the opening 
days and weeks and months of college have meant pre- 
cisely this to uncounted men and women. Looking back 
reflectively from the distant perspective of “forty” or 
“sixty” or “eighty” or perchance a “hundred,” they de- 
clare, “Life began — then.” 


7 
“Teachers” ... 


ONE is not in college long before he realizes that on 
the faculty there are various sorts of folk. There is 
the scholar pursuing his particular hobby almost obliv- 
ious to the existence of students; there is the specialist 
who is so keen for his courses that he seems to have a 
disdain for others; there is the requirement scheduler 
who in his insistence upon strict conformity seems more 
concerned for discipline than for learning. Then there 
is the teacher. Almost every college has a few such. 
They are a rare discovery, these men or women whose 
central interest is in the lives of their students. They 
are the real educators. There would be more of these 
if it were not for the deep departmentalized ruts which 
graduate scholarship has dug for itself in recent years. 
The emphasis has been upon scholarship, which has re- 
quired years of highly specialized research, and not 
upon teaching. This fortunately means that in most 
colleges there are potential “teachers” who will respond 
gladly, surprisingly, if their students give them the 
chance. Many Associations are finding it highly profit- 
able to promote faculty-forums, fireside-discussions and 
seminars utilizing professors in the leadership. But 
whether organized or not this friendly intercourse be- 








tween faculty and students constitutes one of the richest 
opportunities of college. At Harvard they have a way 
of speaking of “members of the university,” referring 
both to the faculty and the students. That is a good 
classroom, whether from the side of the 


the Seats. 


ideal for any 


Chair or lt emphasizes the university as a 
community of learning in which teachers and students 


have a common obligation and a common bond 


o 
Fraternities ... 
FRATERNITY salesmanship in all likelihood is the 


most market. No 
painters of utopias past or present, including Mr. Sin- 


highly carbonated brand on the 
clair himself, can vie with those solemn little parties 
which in the dead of night go forth to persuade fresh- 
men that all the glories of this life lie behind a slightly 
weatherbeaten door bearing one particular combination 
of Greek letters. Obviously it is too good to be true, 
but the real collegian keeps on believing it just the same. 

Fortunately, both for freshman and for fraternity, 
the old style fall-rushing-pledging process is rapidly be 
ing changed. The casualties have been entirely too fre- 
quent and costly. Fraternities, in spite of their usual 
strenuous opposition to delayed pledging, are finding 
that it is a good practical policy to have more time to 
look over their potential sisters and brothers before 


And 


to come to their own conclusions regarding the 


casting the final die. freshmen, given a semester 
or two 
worth of fraternities individually and as a group, will 
be in a position to give or withhold loyalty with some- 
thing like conscious judgment. Four years is a long 
time to be sorry. 

The fraternity ledger is by no means wholly black or 
red. It is both good and bad. At its worst the frater- 
nity is—a snobbish, clannish, undemocratic, superficial 
group, stereotyping its members to standards of living, 
standards no one 
At its best 


it is a cooperative rooming and boarding club composed 


expenditure, scholarship and morals 
of them would wish to justify personally. 


of a congenial group of members with ideals of social 
life, scholarship and morals which have an upward pull 
on its members and on the life of the college. Its chief 
utility exists in those institutions which have been un- 
able to provide adequate housing facilities. In many 
such, the fraternity has been exploited to fulfill an ob 
ligation of the institution itself. Until the college tackles 
that problem systematically and with social vision, as a 
number already are doing, the fraternity problem will 
continue. In the meantime the freshman will do well 
to take his time, to distinguish “fizz” from fact, to join 
up only after he has weighed carefully all the pros and 
Such a process will require a year, at least. 


COTLS 


Keep Searching . . . 


A CERTAIN biologist describes as follows an excep- 


ional condition in flatworms which he calls “general 


motility’: “Sometimes individuals are found which for 


i brief period seem in much more active condition than 


usual. They move about rapidly keep the an 
terior end raised and wave it continually from side to 
side as if searching. Specimens in this condition react 
to almost all mechanical stimuli by turning to- 
ward the point stimulated.” 

We have observed that nearly all freshmen are 
the condition of “general motility” when they reach col- 
lege. We think they ought to be, and ought to be left 
so as long as possible. For tasting life like that, with 
such a tang, is living, in its essence. 

On the other hand the race could not survive if “gen- 
eral motility” were its only response to stimuli. In the 
long run, if life is even going to be tasted. it has got 
be controlled, and to be controlled, understood. Just 
now the data of life which most cry aloud to be under- 
stood and controlled consist of the social behavior 
human groups throughout the world. What has caus: 
this world-wide economic disaster in which we are 
caught? Of what historic pattern is it a part? Why 
was it logical and inevitable ? 
cedure in 


How does Japanese pr 

Manchuria and Italian in Ethiopia illustrat 
afresh its working out? What experiments toward 
better social behavior are now under glass 
India, the United States? 


-in Russ 
What promise do they C1ve 
Unless we answer such questions very soon and under- 
take to change life in accordance with our answers, 
there will be no tasting of it at all for many in this 
freshman class. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, therefore, urgently invites 
freshmen to “keep the anterior end raised” toward this 
whole perplexing world and to ° 
from side to side 


‘wave it continuall\ 


searching.” 
* 
Come Along .. . 


BACK of this Green Invasion issue of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN !s a national and 
Christian students. 


international Movement of 
For over fifty years there has been 
in this country an intercollegiate Christian Movement 
and for forty years there has been a World’s Student 
Christian Federation which today bands together 300,- 
O00 students and professors in over three thousand col 
leges and universities throughout the world The 
“C, A.” on your own campus is one unit in this si 
nificant world movement of Christian students. The 
Christian enterprise never has been local. 
had world horizons and a world mission. 


It always has 
Clearly sucl 
a movement never was more needed than today. On 
the international front, war; 
strife and chaos; 
living.” 


on the economic front 
on the campus, rivalries and “little- 
Surely a vigorous Christian Movement is 
needed to stand squarely for those qualities of life we 
see in Jesus Christ - 
sel f-sacrificial. 


-lite free, abundant, harmonious 
These are the qualities our campuses, 
our fraternities, our world needs just now. 


They can- 
not be organized; 


like any other living organism, they 
need to be grown. What a chance it is in college to be 
a part of such creative centers of this new spirit; that 
is what the C. A. on your campus may mean, with your 
help. Come along! 
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CLASS OF :39—THE 
Wor.Lp is Yours 


+ 


By CLARENCE P. SHEDD 


+ 


TWENTY-FIVE years ago, my college class was in- 
ducted into the world by a commencement address 
given by one of the really great divines of New Eng- 
land. The speaker told us he came “from the great 
busy rolling grinding tumbling world” where he found 
“that human beings’’ were “a queer lot.” “Very little 
malice, very little perversity, only incidental inhumanity, 
but, to quote Carlyle, ‘blind blockheads running athwart 
one another on their own errand through the world.’ ” 
We were exhorted “to follow after Love, the creative 
spirit of a noble human.:y — the economic motive that 
runs the world, the patriotic motive out of which all 
great states come and the origin and sustaining power 
yf religion.” 


But the climax of this address came when the speaker 


said that “after love comes business’’ and that he was 
glad to see that so many of us were “alive to this im- 
mediate and urgent successor.” Counselling us in the 


words of Robert Burns “to gather gear by every wile 
that’s justified by honor,” he said: “You are young; 
you are strong. The chances of work are before you. 
You will be rewarded for your work. Thrift, accumula- 
tion for independence and for freedom. Until you are 
independent you can’t tell the brutal world that it is 
brutal. You can’t confront the tyrant and defy him, 
if he can take away your dinner. Oh, friends, there is 
gospel that‘this land of freedom needs more today 
great free noble country that it is — than just this: 
attend to sense, work, wages, thrift, accumulation, in- 
lependence.”” 
Thus far the commencement speaker and the advice 
were typical of that given to most graduating classes in 


’ 
+ 


the years just prior to the beginning of the World War. 
These quotations are not given to indict the blindness 
| the speaker, for he was reflecting quite accurately 
the views of his audience, including the members of 


e graduating class. 


1 
+} 


They were the views of a gen- 
eration that, whatever its questions, practically rooted 
its philosophy regarding the social order in the idea that 
‘God's in his heaven all’s right with the world.” 
There were, of course, protesting voices, but all the ob- 
servable facts seemed so much against them that they 
were easily made to seem irrelevant. 


Yr) 
i 


The events of the last twenty-five years have proven 
that we were all living in a fool’s paradise. In our 
Try } 7) 


igged individualism, our tolerance of a system which 
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nn State photo 


“WE ... GIVE YOU THE WORLD” 


allowed the few to build up vast fortunes at the expense 
of the many and the competitive warfare between na- 
tions for the markets of the world there were the germs 
of organic disease, the deathly character of which be- 
came apparent only in the World War and the sub- 
sequent world-wide economic depression. 


Confusion 


Members of the Class of 1939, we of the war gen- 
eration give you the world. If we cannot be proud of 
the gift, there is at least some consolation in the knowl- 
edge that you know what you are getting. There is 
today no excuse for the ignorance and self-deception 
which characterized the first two decades of this 
century. 

It is a world which by the very character of its cor- 
porate life puts almost impossible obstacles in the way 
of the achievement of treasures of the spirit for mil- 
lions of your fellow men. There are millions who 
want work and can’t get it. We give you a world where, 
because of our inability to master it, millions of men, 
women and children last winter were cold and hungry 

and millions next winter will suffer the same fate — 
and our only help is to offer philanthropy where there 
should be justice. It is a world professing brotherhood, 
desperately wanting peace, yet paralyzed in its collective 
efforts to build up the machinery of peace. Witness 
the impotence of the League and the hollow mockery 
of our “good neighbor” policy when confronted with 
the threat to world peace involved in the Ethiopian 
issue. One cannot look at the collective failures of 
mankind in this realm and feel that reason alone has 


much power to save. Youth suffers most, for in all 








lands the securities that reasonably could have been 
promised them have vanished. What is the meaning of 
vocation in a world where you have no sense of the 
permanence of that vocation or where already the voca- 
tion is overcrowded ? 

The present worldwide overcrowding of universities 
is of itself one of the most dramatic evidences of our 
chaotic economic and social situation; it is surely better 
to eke out an existence studying than to try to get jobs 
in a world where you are not wanted. In Graz in 
Southern Austria I found a student, typical of many, 
who had taken his doctorate first in philosophy, then 
in law, and when I saw him was working for a med- 
ical degree. Tragic as is the physical suffering and 
economic waste, yet it is as nothing compared with 
what such unmerited experiences do to the human spirit. 
Long before our depression had started there were mil- 
lions of men and women in Europe who were begin- 
ning to make the mental adjustment to the fact that 
perhaps they would never have jobs again, human be- 
ings cast off by a society that unwittingly had used its 
best thinkers and scientists so to perfect its philosophy 
of social organization and the machines of society that 
they would destroy the very prosperity and independ- 
ence they were striving to create. 


Hope 


gut there are more promising sides of this picture 
of your world and mine. It is a good thing to be done 
with the illusions which controlled until 1929. We can 
be thankful for national poverty insofar as it is a small 
force in delaying most costly preparations for war. 
Imperfect as it is, burdened as it is by its connection 
with the Versailles treaty, nevertheless, the League of 
Nations represents the best machinery the world has 
seen for building international accord. It is up to those 
who oppose to propose a better vehicle for settling in- 
ternational difficulties. 

But the most hopeful of all is the new spirit of youth, 
a spirit that in differing ways is spreading among the 
youth in America and Europe. The bitter winds of 
adversity have blown so long that youth cannot fold 
its hands and wait when nothing but ruin stares it in 
the face. Whereas the revolt of youth in 1918-1923 
was against the petty conventions that hindered per- 
sonal liberty, today it is against social institutions that 
have brought disaster to their countries and to the 
world. Youth believes that significance and meaning 
can only be restored to life through losing itself in some 
Cause that seems to promise radical social reconstruc- 
tion. Youth, whether nationalist or communist or dem- 
ocratic, wants Leadership, movement—a_ sense of 
direction — and is prepared to put discipline, obedience, 
responsibility and even regimentation in place of what 
seems to them to be the futility of the old freedom. 


Responsibility 


In such a world as this, what are the responsibilities 
of all of us engaged in the work of higher education — 
faculty, students, and alumni? I can indicate only in 


bare outline four of the most urgent tasks as judged 
by their effect on a changing social order: 

First, we must redefine the aims of higher education 
in relation to the social order, putting in central place 
the purpose to develop both intelligent social concern 
and the capacity to think clearly and independently. 
The most conspicuous failure of the American college 
has been in developing the quality of mind that has 
both these attributes. So long as higher education is 
isolated from life, so long as spoon-fed methods of edu- 
cation continue and the work of the college community 
is divided into two worlds — that of the professor and 
that of the student —there can be little hope of de- 
veloping that toughness of intellectual fiber demanded 
of those who should be leading in the social reconstruc 
tion of the next generation. Equally true is it that 
intellectual independence lacking in an orientation to 
the contemporary social tasks is a crime of first mag 
nitude against the society which the university serves 

When a social order is as wrong as ours one of the 
major tasks of higher education is to acknowledge and 
proclaim that fact and train the builders of a better 
social order. This does not tie the university down t 
the “isms” of any political party or class, but it does 
mean that the university must be a place of ferment for 
ideas that are disturbing and redemptive if it is not to 
betray society and future generations. Here the ut- 
most of academic freedom is necessary and society for 
its own sake should fight to protect it. You of the class 
of 1939 enter college at a moment when around student 
political and anti-war activity there is developing a 
hysteria of repression that is reminiscent of war days. 
The proper fear of being regarded as propagandistic 
makes many a college in fact a defender of the status 
quo. Why should we have institutions of higher learn- 
ing if they are free only to tell us what we think we 
already know about life and social organization? 

The second urgent task for higher education in Ame) 
ica is the development and practice of a new conception 
of democracy. The last word has not been said for 
democracy. The spread of fascism throughout the 
world, which Reinhold Niebuhr describes as “the last 
delirium of a dying capitalistic society,’ gives plausi- 
bility to the idea that democracy has “gone under”’ fo: 
good. 

It is the task of the present generation to think 
through the inner meaning of democracy. Two sum- 
mers ago I lived with two hundred Czechoslovakian 
students and professors for a week, and they were 
struggling with this problem because for them it was 
a life and death matter, circled about as they were by 
menacing dictatorships. Working on President Masa- 
ryck’s assumption that, with a society awake to thie 
seriousness of its situation, spiritual forces in the last 
analysis were more determinative than economic, they 
were developing a conception of democracy that pre- 
served that priceless treasure of individual freedom but 
integrated it with the obligation to the corporate group, 
involving the acceptance of discipline and sacrifices that 
characterize the fascist movements. 

(Turn to page 17.) 
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RELIGION Is AN 
ELECTIVE 


This is the first in a series of 
articles discussing the reli- 
gion of a modern student 


By ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE 


IN MOST colleges religion is an “elective.” There are 
campus organizations such as the Christian Associations 
and the Hillel Foundation which are vitally interested 
in the religious life of students. There are churches, 
also, not far from the campus, in which students may 
worship, and some of them do. But in most cases the 
student, from the day he comes to college until the day 
he leaves, is subjected to no kind of coercion in respect 
of his religious life. If he desires to do so, he may 
become actively interested in one or another of those 
campus associations which stand for the religious con- 
ception of life, but no one will upbraid him, or even so 
much as question him, if he passes them by unnoticed. 
On a Sunday morning, if he desires to do so, he may 
go to church; or, if he prefers, he may lie in bed until 
dinner time. When it comes to his religious life he is 
as free as the wind. The question, then, which really 
confronts him is whether religion is important, so im- 
portant that he cannot afford to ignore it even though 
it be elective. 


To Find Life’s Meaning 


What religion is really and greatly concerned about 
is, of course, nothing less than the meaning of life and 
the hope of the world. Has life meaning; or is it “a 
tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing”? What is man —a beloved son of God; or 
merely a cosmic accident, “the product of forces which 
had no prevision of the ends they were achieving’? 
What of the human adventure? May we dare to hope 
for some magnificent outcome which will justify the 
ravail and pain of a slow-moving and long-continued 
evolutionary process; or must we, with Oswald Spen- 
gler, suppose that historical cultures are social organ- 
isms which, like physical organisms, are destined to 
run a certain course and then to die, so that all we may 
look for is an endless cycle of fruitless efforts? Here 
are questions which thoughtful people are now asking. 
Indeed, even the man on the street has uncomfortable 
moments when he finds himself wondering what it is 
all about, this persistent and often hectic striving that 
is life. 

Professor Max Otto, of the University of Wisconsin, 
who believes that man is “the sole custodian of his own 
ideals” in a universe which knows him not nor cares a 
rap what becomes of him, urges us to “turn from the 
recognition of our cosmic isolation to a new sense of 
human togetherness and so discover in a growing human 
solidarity, in a progressively ennobled humanity, in an 
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increasing joy in living the goal we have all along 


blindly sought and build on earth the fair city we have 
looked for in a compensatory world beyond.” But 
surely Professor Otto does not believe in an automatic, 
inevitable progress. And surely, therefore, he must 
sometimes entertain the thought, unwelcome though it 
be, that his own highest hopes are destined to be frus- 
trated in a universe where, as he believes, man is the 
sole custodian of his ideals. Frustration there has been 
in history. Like Moses on Nebo, one after another of 
humanity’s great hearts has died outside the promised 
land. Of what a multitude of eager, devoted spirits it 
might be written, “These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises’! A terrible experience, this of 
frustration in the pursuit of noble ends. What does it 
portend? Is the frustration of the prophet but a tem- 
porary failure which is destined at last to issue in 
triumph; or is it, perhaps, an awful intimation of a 
final frustration of the whole human adventure? Is it 
true that “on man and all his works the slow, sure doom 


Ws 


Ewing Calloway 


THE QUESTION IS, IS RELIGION IMPORTANT? 








falls pitiless and dark’? On the atheistic hypothesis 
it must be true. A present situation in which the odds 
are terribly against that little human minority which is 
bravely striving for social justice and international 
peace. A final situation in which all human effort is 
destined to end on a planet no longer capable of sup- 
porting life.* 

sut consider the position taken by a high religion. 
Christianity does not attempt to explain everything. 
Albert Schweitzer, whose hospital in equatorial Africa 
is one of the bright spots in the world of today, tells us 
that for ten years before he went to Africa he prepared 
boys, in the parish of Saint Nicholas in Strassburg, for 
confirmation, and that after the War some of them 
thanked him for having taught them so definitely that 
religion is not a formula for explaining everything. It 
was this teaching, they said, which kept them from dis- 
carding Christianity when they experienced the horrors 
of the trenches. Christianity does not attempt to ac- 
count for all that is evil in the world. What it does 
attempt to account for is all that is good in the world 
and making for good. 

According to Christianity good is not simply a human 
achievement; it is also a cosmic reality. Indeed, all 
we ourselves know of good is but a partial revelation 
in time of an eternal reality whose own goodness far 
transcends any historical achievement. Furthermore, 
Christianity, which does not deny either the fact or the 
power of evil, holds fast the faith that this cosmic reality 
which is transcendent good is also transcendent power 

power greater than man’s and sufficiently great to 
secure an eventual triumph of truth and right and love. 


Symbol 


Of this cosmic reality which is at once transcendent 
good and transcendent power Christianity finds a glo- 
tious symbol in that sublime figure of a man hanging 
on a cross for the sake of an ideal, and conquering as 
he dies. Concerning Jesus it is written, “In him life 
lay, and this life was the Light for men.” This writ- 
ing may be found in the New Testament —and not 
only there. It may be found in all the history of man 
upon the earth —in the death of empires which took 
the sword and perished with the sword; in the collapse 
of civilizations which failed to achieve justice and co- 
Operation; and in the survival and continued growth of 
institutions such as the home, the school, and the church, 
in which violence has given way to persuasion and 
private interest has been subordinated to the common 
good. Indeed, all we now know about the drama of 
life points to the conclusion that even before man ap- 
peared upon the stage the chief cause of extinction was 
failure to cooperate, the great secret of survival was 
mutual aid; so that it might also be said that this writ- 
ing concerning Jesus appears in the order of nature, 
the constitution of the world. In the universe there ts 
a power, Christlike in character, which in the midst of 
chaos is striving evermore to secure the triumph of 


* This paragraph I have borrowed from my book, A Way to Life, 
published by Henry Holt and Co mn Bee 


truth and right and love, and which, a reasonable faith 
may dare to believe, will eventually prevail; so that 
today, even in the face of odds undeniably great, men 
of intelligence and good will, striving to build a great 
age, a glorious and enduring civilization, may carry on 
in the assurance that their labor is not vain, the universe 
ts behind them. 


To Find Enduring Values 


Religion is concerned with the meaning of life. It is 
also concerned with the development of life, its uplift- 
ment and enrichment. What will you make of your 
chance of a college education? It is only too easy to 
make nothing of it. 


A few years ago the winner of an intercollegiate con- 
test conducted by Harper’s Magazine submitted a manu- 
script on college life entitled Story in Descending Dis- 
cords. It presented a series of letters written by a col- 
lege freshman to various persons, letters which in the 
course of a year revealed a gradual loss of moral vision 
and moral stamina, a pitiful surrender of every worthy 
ideal and ambition. In any college, a tragedy of this 
sort is possible. But a high religion would prevent its 
occurrence. Shortly before he was killed in the World 
War Donald Hankey wrote, “I have seen with the eyes 
of God. I have seen the naked souls of men. I have 
seen who were slaves and who were free, who were 
beasts and who were men, who were contemptible and 
who were honorable.” Indisputably, one of the great 
services of religion is to help men see “with the eyes 
of God”; to see, that is, what really matters, has en- 
during worth, is able to provide enduring satisfactions. 
And I shall venture to express my own conviction that 
no student who avails himself of the insights of religion 
will become the victim of a spiritual tragedy such as 
is described in this Story in Descending Discords. 

There are students who tell me that they are not in- 
different to religion, they are simply too busy to give 
very much attention to it. Which means, as I know 
and they know, two things. They are up to their neck 
in extra-curricular activities and they are all but sunk 
in them, not only because they enjoy them (some of 
them they do not particularly enjoy) but also because 
such activities are supposed to be, and probably are, the 
surest way to campus distinction; and, as a British ob- 
server has remarked, whereas in England a man goes 
to the university to develop himself, in America he goes 
to distinguish himself. Yes, but seeking to distinguish 
himself he may fail to develop himself; and if he fails 
to develop himself he will achieve no permanent dis- 
tinction. 

After years of observation at one of our great uni- 
versities, a distinguished dean has called attention to the 
pitiful anticlimax which so often befalls the career of 
the college hero. He says, “In case after case I have 
seen some campus hero become after graduation a piti- 
ful nonentity, who returns to class reunions in order to 
revisit the scenes of his undergraduate triumphs and 
recapture for a day or two that feeling of self-impor- 


(Turn to page 18.) 
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WILL COLLEGE PAY? 


¢ 


By RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


A GREAT many men and women will enter college 
this September to waste several good years of life and 
much money. Were we able to distinguish these fresh- 
men from others their entrance should be prohibited. 
But no psychologist has been able to discern so deeply 
nor foresee so certainly. The question remains a per- 
sonal one. 

Fortunate is the freshman who has faced the facts 
ind done some honest thinking. All about him are 
college graduates without positions. 
overcrowded. 


Professions are 
Ministers, doctors, lawyers and teachers 
compete for work. There seems to be an oversupply 
of the so-called “‘intellectuals.”” Why, then, should one 
go to college? Or, going, what should be one’s ob- 
jectives ? 

No classes entering college in several decades have 
been better prepared to ask these questions than the 
classes entering this year and the year before. The 
reason is that serious thinking among students and their 
Of the 
many classes which have entered college in the last 
decade, these are the first which come out of a serious 
educational experience. 


parents seemed to begin about four years ago. 


Those before were prepared 
in a jazz environment and imbued with a “rah-rah” 
psychology. It took time for them to adjust themselves 
to changed conditions and before the adjustment was 
complete they found themselves walking out confused 
into a bewildered society. Students entering college 
this year have had a better preparation. They have had 
four years of educational experience during which the 
superficial has declined and the “rah-rah” has been 
slowly disappearing. Only occasionally now does a 
feeble-minded freshman make his entry into college in 
a rattling junk heap of a car marked up with infantile 
banalities. There has come a change. The class of ’39 
omes out of background serious enough and sane 
enough to give them courage to face with honest intel- 
lectualism their own questions as to the value and pur- 
pose of college. 
Success Road 


[f college is understood to be a gateway to positions 
which are soft and easy, if the college experience is a 
preparation for flippant ease in the country club, if it 
is conceived as an open sesame to wealth or a device to 
secure political “pull” — if this be the purpose, college 
is no longer a success. While it may have some inci- 
dental values, it is a sheer waste of time and money to 
him whose purpose is selfish. There are quicker and 
better roads to wealth. In fact there are so many col- 
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lege graduates and the fundamental economy of our 
human society has so changed that it may be questioned 
whether college is a sure way to a position. There are 
too many graduates, too many “‘intellectuals,’’ too many 
“white shirts,” too many “softies,” too many grafters, 
too many parasites, too many playboys, too many 
anzmic spirits who fear the stern battle of life and hope 
to be carried through on the billowy clouds of col- 
legiate standing and degrees. College may have ac- 
complished this in the past. That day is gone, probably 
forever. College today is a futile refuge for those 
whose ideals are low and whose purposes are selfish. 

For the thoughtful freshman the question narrows 
itself down to this — “Is there a fundamental need of 
human society for which the college experience will 
prepare me?” If there is — go to college and prepare 
to meet that need. If there is not such a need or if 
one does not want to meet such a need, he should stay 
at home, save his money and go to work. 


There Are Still Frontiers 


There are however great needs of humanity which 
are not yet met and in the meeting of which strong, 
keen and virile men will be needed. As new types of 
business constantly open up and demand new types of 
men, so in the whole evolution of society there are de- 
velopments which gives place to those men who are 
fitted to participate. Such developments are imminent. 
Civilization is in the offing. In the attainment of civ- 
ilization we are as yet only “at the cock-crowing and 
the morning star.” Civilization as yet is so new that 
in spots it is nothing more than thin veneer. Its very 
features and distinguishing characteristics are not yet 
clear. It has not yet been defined adequately. We 
suspect and believe that basically it is intellectual and 
that it must be motivated by the spiritual, but in our 
contemporary life we find so much persistent barbarism 
that our very judgment is untrustworthy. 

We think we see elements of civilization but how 
feeble they are is revealed by the great yawning abysses 
of barbarism which survive. Certainly had civilization 
advanced greatly those forces which destroy life and 
human values would not be surviving. And yet they do 
survive not only by permission but by the deliberate 
wish and will of the members of our society. They 
include war in its most destructive and vicious phase, 
deliberately planned by the governments of men, sup- 
ported by the universal contributions of citizens and 
condoned by churches, colleges and-the supposedly civ- 
ilized forces. They include vice openly permitted by 








civil officers and governments. They include narcotics, 
the use of which is being increased throughout the 
world. They include various forms of peonage and 
slavery. They certainly include liquor which is destruc- 
tive of lives on the highways and is even more devasting 
in terms of character, and which is sold by our states 
for the financial profit of the public. Municipal cor- 
ruption, political demagoguery, widespread illiteracy, 
preventable disease — all are marks of barbarism. Ani- 
mated pornography to the rhythm of the jungle would 
not draw millions to theatres in an advanced civiliza- 
tion. These and other unmistakable signs of barbarism 
lead us to suspect that despite our illusions we are only 
savages in shirt tails, 


Jobs Aplenty 


3ut there are signs of a growing intellectualism which 
in full force will not tolerate these barbarisms. This 
will mean the emergence which can come only as the 
minds of some men become civilized. The greatest ad- 
vance of mankind is yet before us. The scientific ad- 
vance which we have beheld is only its forerunner. 
Intellectualism will go far beyond the mechanical genius 
of scientific achievement. It will call for men who have 
gone farther in their thinking, who are broader in their 
understanding, keener in their perceptions, greater in 
their social attitudes. To be in the vanguard of these 
men will be a supreme experience. 

If this be true then there is a purpose in going to 
college. Imperfect as it is, the college does open a way 
whereby the man of daring and high vision may become 
a neophyte in civilization, a beginner in the achievement 
of intellectualism. It is an apprenticeship through which 
he may perchance become an apostle of civilization. 
Will he have jobs, positions, and money? Yes, all that 
he can care for. And he will be as much concerned 
about jobs as were Socrates and Plato, Galileo and 
Newton, Pasteur and Nightingale, Raphael and Bee- 
thoven. 


Science Plus 


Furthermore we have made but a small beginning in 
the development of character or in the application of 
character to the problems of society. Our current suf- 
fering and difficulty have revealed to us the absurdity 
of expecting achievement through technical knowledge 
alone. Every study of the economic and scientific forces 
at work among men reveals the devastating complication 
of inadequate character development. We weigh the 
conflicting economic policies of men and find in the 
scales the immeasurable weight of moral turpitude. 
Men who master the technique of money steal the profits 
and our economic theories are frustrated. Men master 
banking but embezzle funds. Men analyze the issues 
of the new economy and successfully construct great 
corporations only to wreck them by illicit and selfish 
manipulation. Lawyers master law but connive with 
criminals. Physicians master medicine but fail through 
dishonesty, or laziness or impurity. Leaders who know 
the mass mind sell their leadership for this or that per- 
sonal consideration. Codes come and go but chiselers 
continue to chisel. Slums are eradicated only to be 
rebuilt by slum-minded people. Character weaves its 
influence through all of the problems of life and those 
problems can never be seen in their scientific and naked 
reality until we advance in personal character. Emer- 
son said what he could say as well today, “In our bar- 
barous society the influence of character is in its in- 
fancy.” 

To prepare for a share in this development, to build 
in oneself a virile and fine personality, to lay hold on 
enduring principles of character and conduct, to seek 
the fountainhead of all spiritual power — these are the 
things which make college worth while. Jobs? posi- 
tions? salaries? Yes— but they will be as incidental 
as they were to Buddha, or to Zoroaster, to Peter or to 
Paul, to Savonarola or to Livingstone — as incidental 
as they were to Jesus Christ. 





“COLLEGE ... 


University of Texas photo 


IS AN APPRENTICESHIP .. .” 
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LIFE Becins Now 


By GRACE LOUCKS ELLIOTT 


BY MOTOR road and railroad route come hundreds 
of young men and women, ready for a new experience 
which is called being a freshman. Some are eager, ex- 
pectant, ready for the new venture; others are home- 
sick, uncertain, resentful at having been urged or 
coerced to come to college. Some of them want the 
equipment which a college education should provide to 
enable them to take their places in the present confused 
world; others intend to pay as small a price as is neces- 
sary to have a “good time.” Most of'them do not clas- 
sify as sharply as these statements might seem to indi- 
cate into the serious and the unconcerned. More are 
both eager and hesitant, expectant and homesick, seri- 
ous-minded and frivolous, for it is of the nature of 
being a freshman that one is glad to have the chance 
for college, and sorry he has come; that he wants to 
have the comparative independence of college, and still 
clings to the greater protection of being a secondary 
school student. Because of the insecurities and uncer- 
tainties within, it is characteristic of a freshman to 
have the traits of overconfident and exaggerated be- 
havior which are the cover for shyness and inadequacy. 
The sophomores’ methods of correcting these faults is 
evidence of the short period that has elapsed since they 
were freshmen. 

Because of the importance and the brevity of the 
four years of college, which at the beginning may seem 
an interminable period ahead, it is important that in 
the very first days of the college experience the fresh- 
man realize that life is being lived now and that the 
quality of the present experience will determine the 
opportunities of the future. It has been said too often 
that college is the time of getting ready to live. That 
is true only if it is also recognized as a time of present 
living. To live in the present is not to lack a goal and 
to gratify the impulses of the moment, but to meet and 
complete rather than to postpone and evade the experi- 
ences of which life consists. College is a preparation 
for life in proportion as the student enters adequately 
into the experiences of an undergraduate. To live any 
experience of life irresponsibly is to cheat oneself of 
what might have been attained. Life should not begin 
at commencement or at forty — it is ever in the present, 
and ever by its present experiences determines the 
future. 

Although the college situation to which the freshman 
comes may be very different from his former home and 
school environment, so that he has difficulty in recog- 
nizing himself, no such outward change of circumstance 
can make him really a different person. As he begins 
his new experience, which has the possibility of mak- 
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ing him different, he is the person he has become out 
of his past home and school life. The freshman brings 
to college certain habits and dispositions, values and 
ideas from his past. Some are assets and some are 
liabilities. Some of them are the roots of the convic- 
tions that should grow and provide stability and depth 
for future thinking and action; some of them are the 
childish stages that should be cast off for the mature 
development of an adult. Which is which can be deter- 
mined only through the process of sorting and testing 
which college should make possible for him. To live 
as a college student is to put away secondary school 
things. To refuse to make this transition is to lose out 
on what college should mean. 


Grow Up! 


One of ,the high school attitudes to be unlearned is 
that the members of the faculty are either all right or 
all wrong. ‘To some freshmen, favorite faculty mem- 
bers are held to be practically infallible in knowledge 
and action. If the ideas of these faculty members hap- 
pen to be divergent from those of the home or school 
from which the freshman comes, he is likely to face a 
more or less severe conflict of loyalties. To pin one’s 
intellectual faith to any such idealized college parents 
is to fail to come into one’s own intellectual maturity. 
If, on the other hand, faculty members are to be re- 
sisted, bluffed or gotten by, they are for him but re- 
jected parents whose influence is negative and who keep 
him from his heritage. He needs to recognize that all 
human beings, faculty included, are human and fal- 
lible; that codperatively he and they may find together 
the keys to the storehouse of wisdom and culture; that 
what they can do for him is determined by what he is 
able to take from even their inadequate contributions. 


Another test of whether the freshman has become a 
college student is his attitude toward the curriculum. 
If he has come to college to enjoy four years of coun- 
try club existence and for the social standing that a 
college diploma is thought to assure, or if the cur- 
riculum work is the price he pays for the chance at 
extra-curricular activities, he will inquire as to the snap 
courses, he will be willing to repeat on papers or exam- 
inations what the professors may expect him to say, 
and he will measure what he has attained by the grades 
on his report blanks. But if college means for him the 
opportunity to find out what it is necessary to know to 
take an effective place in the wider responsibilities of 
the world; if it is the place where he may work out 
his ideals and may develop the skills which can make 
those ideals effective in the society in which he lives; 








if it means the chance to discover the strength and 
dynamic of comradeship in work and play, he will be 
willing to learn and to leave the outworn for the new; 
he will think his own thoughts and ask the questions 
that need to be answered, and he will find in the cur- 
riculum the laboratory for his own enthusiasms. Then 
memoriter learning to get grades will seem to him one 
of those childish things that must be put away in order 
that he may enter upon the adventure of ideas that has 
intrigued the courageous of all time. 


Your Social Life 


To many freshmen the group life of the fraternity 
or sorority, of athletic. and political organizations, be- 
comes a kind of superhome which dominates the life of 
the individual to the point that he is not free to think 
and to make decisions for himself, or to live according 
to his own standards. ‘Too many organizations demand 
an almost gang type of loyalty to the interests of an 
exclusive group. Some fraternities and sororities choose 
the eligible “dates” for their members, determine the 
organizations to be “made” and the activities to be 
taken on for the prestige of the organization. The in- 
dividual, under these circumstances, is as little free to 
make his own decisions as if he were still a child under 
the control of a domineering parent. Such control will 
cheat him out of his chance to become responsibly in- 
dependent and prepare him for a Tammany organiza- 
tion existence after college. 

One of a student’s richest experiences in college 
should be his companionship with men and women. In 
some places the pairing off of individuals as “steadies” 
after a first or second date spoils their chance for ac- 
quaintance with the number of the other sex which 
ought to be possible for every one before he or she 
chooses a mate. It is for the freshman to determine 
the level and the quality of his relationships. Most 
freshmen have little social finesse, and do not want to 
be thought prigs or wall flowers. The individual can 
follow the style and the line of least resistance in his 
relationships, or he can demand of those relationships 
the dignified and thoughtful attitudes that represent true 
respect for the other individual. It is easier to “pet” 
than to talk, and there is a certain notice to be gained 
by the advertisement that is offered by embraces in col- 
lege parlors and farewells before dormitory doors. But 
those who want to find the meaning of true comradeship 
ind to be ready for the high experience of love will not 
sO prostitute their emotional powers. Many freshmen 
have had too little chance to know the real possibilities 
of marriage, but the hearts of most of them will respond 
to the challenge that it can be a relationship the possi 
Inlities of which are worth striving to achieve. 


Partnership 


Most students are not in college on their own re 
sources. In order to have a chance for a college edu- 
cation, they and their families have entered into a part- 
nership. Most students have not worked out any ex 
plicit terms of agreement, but the responsibility is one 
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which nevertheless is shared. The student owes his 
parents and society something for what they are invest- 
ing in him. Parents may make in some cases demands 
on him that are not fair, but even such demands do not 
absolve him from his share of the contract. He may 
need to differ with his parents, but he has the right to 
do so only if he has paid the price of honestly facing 
and answering what is before him. Too many fresh- 
men go home for vacations loud in their statements of 
what they do not believe. They would better keep these 
remarks to themselves until they have found out what 
they do believe, and then seek for the common elements 
in the old and the new. They will need to learn to share 
with their parents what is happening in college in a way 
that they will not be unduly concerned about what their 
imagination and the newspaper statements about the 
wildness of youth suggest to them. Parents may be less 
articulate than their children at college about the things 
that need to be talked over. The quality of their under 
standing may be the student’s to determine. 


Big Shot? 


The most important consideration for the success or 
failure of the freshman is the quality of his own life 
Because of the type of past experience, some bring to 
college fewer childish habits of meeting life and are 
better prepared than are others to realize the full possi 
bilities of college. But all need to be able to accept both 
limitations and possibilities. Most freshmen will not be 
as important as they were in secondary school because 
there will be so many others, each of whom was im- 
portant in his own school. Whatever assets the fresh- 
man may have are likely to be matched by some one 
else who seems to surpass him. The routine neces 
sary in enrolling and taking care of so many may make 
a freshman feel like an insignificant part of an imper- 
sonal machine. At the same time, he needs just as 
much to realize that he is not as insignificant as he now 
feels. Freshmen are potentially college seniors and 
theirs is the adventure of college not yet limited 
spoiled by the exigencies of that college existence. The 
possibilities of this new experience will be realized by 
the freshman to the degree that he can learn to choose 
out of the multitude of its possible offerings that whic! 
he wants and is willing to work to achieve. These 
choices cannot be easily made, and he should avail him 
self of the help of advisers whose longer experienc: 
gives them criteria for his consideration 

If you, as a college freshman, are homesick and d 
not want to admit it, if you are lonely without the sur 
roundings of home and of familiar faces, that is but a 
symbol of the external securities you have given up t 
become a freshman. But you have not really given uy 
anything from the past. You carry that within you 
Only that which college can give you of inner resourc 
and control is now important. Because at college you 
have a chance at the knowledge and experience of the 
ages and because there are men and women who can 
mediate that experience to you, college lies before you 
as a great adventure in life. 
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OF THE ELDERS 


YOUR BIGGEST JOB 

“Your education is what you know after you have 
forgotten everything you learned.” That’s not quite 
true, of course — but it does contain a vastly important 
truth. Better perhaps to say, “Your education is what 
you are after you have forgotten everything you 
learned.” 

Believe it or not, there will very shortly come a day 
when most of the facts which you learn in college will 
drop from your mind — you may even forget them be- 
yond recognition. When that happens, however, you 
will not be the same as if you had never learned those 
facts. For while the facts are present in your mind 
you will have worked out conclusions and ideas and 
viewpoints based on the facts you know. Those view- 
points and ideas you will act upon, and they will be- 
come the basis for your habits of living and thinking. 
In other words, they will become part of your char- 
acter. The tremendously important thing which your 
college work will do will be to mold your character — 
and that’s what you will have left when you forget the 
facts you once learned. Your biggest job in college is 
to build the finest possible character. 

There are certain fundamental attitudes and view- 
points in our characters which for our generation are 
going to be more important to society than any others 
— regardless of station or occupation in life: 

1. Our concept of religion—the meaning and value of 
human life —our basic attitude toward God and our 
fellow men. 

2. Our stand on the question of war. Will we fight? Will 
we stand fast for international codperation? 

3. Our concept of the basic principles and direction for 
change and progress in our economic system. 

4. Our concept of the basic principles and direction for 
change and progress in our political system. 


Whatever the profession or occupation toward which 
you may be looking, set down these four topics for the 
most intensive and honest study and thinking of which 
you are capable. Aim your curriculum, activities, choice 
of friends, reading, conversation, with a view to be- 
coming intelligent and literate on these subjects. You 
can’t and won't find a complete answer to any of them 

but our generation must, together, make some sort 
of answer to all of them. We must act with some 
attitude or principle as a basis. College people have 
the moral obligation to act intelligently. 

MerepirH K. NELSON. 

Nebraska ’33 and ’36. 
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---entirely gratuitous--- 
by grads and undergrads 


° 


CHOOSE SLOWLY 

A group of us were having a bull session just before 
the close of last semester. All were juniors, and we 
were animatedly making plans for our senior year. 

“You know,” said one of the girls, “if I didn’t have 
to go to classes, I’d have just enough time to do all my 
extra jobs thoroughly.” 

“Ain't it the truth!” sighed another. “Believe me, if 
I were starting college all over again, I’d go out for just 
one activity and spend a little time studying instead.” 

Since then I have heard several girls from other col- 
leges express the same opinion. I have, however, also 
heard a few wish that they’d done something else be- 
sides go to classes, study, and have dates. There must 
be a happy medium somewhere! 

If I were entering college as a freshman this fall, | 
wouldn't join a single organization during the first 
semester, or if I felt that I had to do something, I'd 
participate in an activity which I would not have to 
continue for four years. I’d spend my spare time find- 
ing out as much as | could about all the societies. I'd 
talk with members and nonmembers to find their atti- 
tude toward their own group. I’d watch those men 
and women who were engaged in activities in which | 
might be interested, to discover what their ideas and 
ideals were. In making my final choice I'd try to select 
some activity in which I might continue participation 
after commencement, if possible one allied somewhat 
with my proposed vocation. I'd go out for one sport, 
possibly two — indoor and outdoor. I wouldn’t join an- 
other club all semester. 

At the beginning of my sophomore year all the mam- 
moth organizations would be opening competitions for 
membership. At this point, I would do some tall think- 
ing concerning the amount of time which they would re- 
quire, and the relative benefit to me if I became a mem- 
ber. I would also give myself a stiff once-over to 
discover my purpose in joining — Am I really inter- 
ested? or, Do I want a “longest list” after my name in 
the year book? Personally, I’d decide against getting 
myself involved in anything the duties of which would 
grow in successive years. If I were supporting myself 
entirely or partially, I’d be even more careful about the 
time element. 

If I were beginning all over again, I'd like to be able 
to go to some upper-classman who “knew the ropes,” 
and ask his or her help in choosing extra-curricular 
activities. I mightn’t, however, be so fortunate as to 
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THE OFFER OF THE COLLEGE 


‘To be at home in all lands and ages; to count nature 
a familiar acquaintance and art an intimate friend; to gain 
a standard for the appreciation of other men’s work and 
the criticism of your own; to carry the keys of the world’s 
library in your pocket, and feel its resources behind you 
in whatever task you undertake , to make hosts of friends 
among the men of your own age who are to be leaders in 
all walks of life; to lose yourself in generous enthusiasms 
and cooperate with others for common ends; to learn 
manners from students who are gentlemen and form char- 
acter under professors who are Christians—this is the offer 
of the college for the best four years of your life.” 


WILLIAM DEWITT HYDE 
Bowdoin College 





have such guidance. In that case, | would follow the 
general advice of seniors, “Go out for something, but 
don’t try to get into everything.” 
CATHERINE H. STAINKEN. 
Cornell ’36. 


BEWARE POLITICS 


You can’t be in college very long without running 
into campus politics. The nice side appears first. Stu- 
dent government leaders are introduced as tin gods in 
the little world of the campus. Later the other side 
appears when it becomes apparent that ability and pop- 
ularity were not the only factors working to elect those 
officers. Generally you'll find that the officers are not 
the least capable of running student affairs, but the 
fact remains that they are not elected on that basis alone. 
How else? Here’s how. 

Faction leaders impress their constituents with the 
importance of “sticking together” so that groups in the 
faction may secure representation in campus govern- 
ment. In many cases that “impressing” is a command 
to vote a certain way. Any politician recognizes the 
value of a group which votes as it is told. 

If you are shocked at such a state of affairs you may 
resolve to have nothing to do with politics. You should 
realize that such a position is by no means original. 
And you will admit that this self-righteous attitude 
doesn’t help matters, for when this idea prevails, the 
interested few can easily manipulate the corrupt ma- 
chine. If you submit, and vote as you're told, that, too, 
is not original and doesn’t help matters. The intelli- 
gent attitude is to recognize these conditions and use 
your influence as effectively as possible toward the 
common good. Campaign for college, not for clique. 
This is a realistic way of combating the undemocratic 
in campus politics. 
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You come to college with a simple faith in democ- 
racy. But it’s likely that undemocratically you con- 
sider it as something remote from yourself. Beyond 
the campus our immediate alternative to democracy, 
whether we like it or not, looms as something akin to 
fascism. To avoid this threat America must have in- 
telligent leaders with faith in democracy, and unless 
they are well versed in political strategy our cause is 
lost. The American campus must provide that leader- 
ship. European campuses which failed to do that are 
now face to face with another Dark Age. We must 
not fail! Your college campus may serve for four years 
as a political laboratory to prepare you to meet the crises 
of tomorrow! RICHARD ENGDAHL. 

Bucknell ’36. 

a 


CONSIDER RELIGION 


The freshman entering college may begin with one of 
two extreme attitudes toward religion. He may regard 
religion as a thing that “is not being done this season.” 
In an effort to prove his sophistication he chooses to 
ignore anything so passe as religion. 

Or, he may go to the other extreme, which, although 
perhaps more sincere in that it grows out of loyalty to 
convictions, may in the end prove more disastrous to 
personality. He conceives his role to be that of de- 
fender of the faith. He has accumulated the tradi- 
tional tenets of Christianity. He has the final revelation 
of truth. 


If he assumes the role of sophisticate, before long 
he will be startled at the scientific and rational manner 
in which religion is presented in the class-room, real- 
izing that it is radically different from his prevous con- 
ception. If he assumes the role of defender, the new 
atmosphere will only strengthen his zeal. Later he is 
likely to suffer serious conflicts, the result of which 
may kill the religious urge. 

Sooner or later he will ask the question, ““Where does 
religion come in?” This query is perhaps best an- 
swered with regard to the values inherent in real re- 
ligion. The freshman will need to practice tolerance as 
never before as he runs against varied opinions in class 
and bull sessions. Needless to say, friendliness and 
good will are requisites for living in the college com- 
munity. 

As the student gets a glimpse of the vast knowledge 
in the universe yet to be learned, as he has occasional 
visions of the greatness of Truth, he will look within 
for a new humility and a deeper reverence for Truth. 
He will perhaps become an idealist for a better social 
order, but he will realize that his idealism to endure 
must be based upon the religious values of love and 
justice. Courage and faith with and by which to live 
are values that “come in” for the student, as well as 
that of complete devotion to that which he believes to 
be the best. 

The freshman will do well to take neither of the ex- 
tremes mentioned, but to enter college with an open 
mind, a passion for truth, that though old beliefs may 
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be uprooted, new ones may take their place and he will 

be driven to make his own these values which have 

through the centuries been the very essence of high 

religion. CHARLES HuBErRT STEM. 
Texas Christian University ’35. 


a 
INVEST YOUR “SPARE” TIME 


A lot of valuable time can be wasted in poolrooms, 
on cheap magazines, or in profitless bull sessions. 

Are you interested in human problems? Then join 
a wide awake organization that deals with economic, 
interracial, social and political problems. Or, serve as 
a volunteer visitor for a welfare bureau. Whenever 
possible talk with people who live in the slums and 
missions; such contacts will help you to see the social 
maladjustments of our social order. 


If athletically inclined, go out for sports, but not to 
the detriment of your health and studies. If your in- 
terests are in the direction of science, join a scientific 
society; visit observatories, museums, and factories. 
Do you desire self-expression? Dramatics, debating, 
public speaking, deputation teams — all offer splendid 
opportunities. 

The student who desires to build an adequate phi- 
losophy of life should join the college Christian Asso- 
ciation. In forums and study groups he may come to 
know the meaning of Christianity and its social impli- 
cations; he will also have frequent opportunity, espe- 
cially in intercollegiate conferences, to meet and know 
outstanding leaders in the realms of economics, reli- 
gion, politics. 

Choose one activity and work at it. More will be 
gained in the end by such concentration than by half- 
hearted interest in several activities. FRep C. Low. 

Franklin and Marshall ’37. 


s 
CHART YOUR DAY 


To get the most out of college and share the most 
with your classmates and teachers you must find time 
to be alone. We grow in silence. In periods of medi- 
tation, reading and prayer you will discover a greater 
concern for the problems of the campus and the world. 
Your life will become more unified, more planned and 
creative as you spend time each day in prayer. 

But how find the time for prayer in a day which 
seems to be completely filled with classes, study, meet- 
ings and activities? I began like this: I made out a 
time chart, checking the time I spent on various things 
during the day. I found, to my amazement, that I had 
wasted as many as four hours on some days. Then I 
made out a schedule of my day’s work, setting aside 
thirty minutes for a devotional period. I started this 
period by briefly outlining my day, trying to think 
through problems which might arise and seeking oppor- 
tunities for Christ-like living. The remaining time was 
spent in prayer and in reading — devotional books, 
biographies, the Bible. The time of day is not impor- 
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tant, but for me the early morning is more beautiful, 
my mind is clearer and the chances are less for other 
things interfering. Regularity is the important thing. 

me Se Fe, JoHN PRICE. 
7 


EDUCATE YOURSELF! 


There is a tendency for the college student to feel 
that while he is in college he is protected from the prob- 
lems which harrass society. He doesn’t have to worry 
about business or social conditions —not yet! — so 
why bother to read the newspapers or magazines of 
opinion ? 

His education is in the individual’s own hands. If 
he limits his activities to study, then his gain will be 
more or less limited to theoretical knowledge. If he 
limits his activities to social engagements he is neg- 
lecting to build the background which is so necessary 
in all constructive activity. If he merely loafs, making 
no pretense at constructive accomplishments, the result 
is obvious. 

Education should do several specific things: it should 
enable the individual to find himself; it should acquaint 
him with the procedure of gaining knowledge in the 
field which he has chosen; it should inspire him to go 
ahead; and, it should provide the background which 
will enable him to make satisfactory adjustments to his 
problems. It is entirely up to the individual whether 
his four-year sojourn at college will accomplish these 
things. 








EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


A college education to be effective for modern needs 
should develop the following characteristics : 

ORIGINALITY---Not necessarily the ability to initiate 
new ideas, but rather the habit of seeking for contact 
with realities---facts and experiences to be realized by 
choice directly rather than through teachers and textbooks. 

FLEXIBILITY---Not that of the trimmer, but that of the 
explorer who is open-minded toward new situations and 
who is ready for new enterprises. 

MENTAL POISE---Not from a sense of superior posi- 
tion or ability, but from perception of real values and 
knowledge of the ways to truth, freeing one from the tyr- 
anny of accepted beliefs and the sway of popular passions. 

SOCIAL SYMPATHY---Not sentimental regard for all 
men as brothers” but clear and willing recognition of 
the interdependence of men of different social position, 
different national allegiance, diferent racial affiliation. 

CHARACTER---Not based upon the acceptance of 
conventional moral teachings and standards, but deter- 
mined by the integration, organization, concentration of 
desires and purposes toward the living of a beautiful and 
beneficent persona! life and the building of a beautiful 
and beneficent social order. 

NORMAN F. COLEMAN 
Reed College. 
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It is not enough to study, 
atically ; 


One must study system- 
form habits of personal efficiency; budget 
time and money; learn to meet people and be at ease 
in any social group; maintain proper thought habits. 


It is possible to make every contact positive. These 
techniques are developed only through practice. Begin 


now to plan your life. 
x. S. 7. €. SS. 


CarL W. JACKSON. 


' 
READ AND THINK 


The very foundation of Christianity is being chal- 
lenged today. Communism, fascism and Japanese im- 
perialism are trying to show the world a social order 
without Christ. The Christian World Community is 
battling against these forces and is proving that in 
Christ lies the sole solution for the diseases of: this 
old world. 


It’s up to us to keep in touch with what is going on, 
to understand and appreciate conditions so that we may 
know where to make our greatest contribution. How 
may we do this? Primarily by reading. Newspapers 
and magazines are reporting the facts, brilliant men and 
women are analysing and helping us understand them. 
In the rush of college days we have little time for read- 
ing, but even a few minutes a week will prove worth 
while. Make the effort! 

But we should do more. Don’t miss a chance to hear 
addresses by outstanding and well informed leaders. 
Don’t blindly accept what they say, but think it all 
through for yourself. Finally, take advantage of every 
opportunity to discuss the problems of world Chris- 
tianity with other students. Above all, think for your- 
self! Thus can we, as students, do our part in building 
a new world. JoHn McMULLEN. 


Davidson 735. 


o 
TECHNIQUE FOR LIVING 


Betsy was three years old — high time for a girl to 
take on some of the responsibilities which come with 
growing up. So one morning her mother said, “Betsy, 
let’s see if you can dress all by yourself.” Then came 
a long silence, broken by murmurs from Betsy, indi- 
cative of extreme effort. Finally the little girl came 
running to her mother. Her dress hung open in back 

unbuttoned. “Mother,” she cried, “I couldn’t button 
it. I tried, but I was standing in front of myself!” 


You, too, are entering into a new, more independent 
phase of your life. Personally, | think that the hardest 
problem a freshman has to face is that of adjusting 
herself to life with an almost overwhelming crowd of 
other students. Here is the time when “standing in 
front of yourself” begins. In my college we have an 
upperclassman “adviser” for each freshman. Quite 
often it is the adviser who crys despairingly, “What’s 
the use of trying to help that girl? She seems to know 
practically all there is to know, and in what’s left she’s 
not interested!’’ Only later does the adviser find out 


that the girl was throwing a protective covering over 
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her bewildered and unhappy self —a protective cov 
ering which in reality was a great hindrance. The 
longer such a mask stays on, the harder it is to pry off 

It is here that religion comes into the picture. An 
inner spiritual fellowship with God must find an outer 
expression in friendship and service, for one finds that 
“love” is a first commandment. With love as a law to 
follow in one’s relationships with others, there is no 
need for a protective, or rather, unprotective, covering. 
The center of interest is the other person, and one’s 
own self is forgotten. Whereas a cover of self-suffi 
ciency may imprison an unhappy young freshman, free- 
dom can be found in the religious attitude towards life 
—freedom through interest in outside affairs and other 
people. RutH Hartow. 

Smith ’37. 

7 


OPPORTUNITY 


There go the ships! Ships on the sea and ships in the 
air, touching every corner of our world! It isn’t diffi- 
cult to keep in touch with our neighbors of other con- 
tinents today. As a matter of fact it is impossible to 
keep from touching them! All of our life — business, 
cultural, national, religious —is so closely bound up 
with and dependent upon other nations that talk of 
avoiding entangling alliances is futile. We are en- 
tangled in the life of the world, whether we want to be 
or not. More than that, we of the “civilized” world are 
responsible for many of the evils troubling the “un- 
civilized’ world. Radio, screen and press have been 
eager teachers of crime, immorality, militarism, eco- 
nomic salvery, racial hatred and religious apostasy. 
The problem here involved is a world problem. It is 
futile to attempt to solve it in our own home commu- 
nity, forgetting about the world at large. 


This means that for each individual freshman 
sophomore and upper-classman too for that matter - 
there are urgent calls for service. There go the ships; 
and with each return they bring news of needs — needs 
which have long existed and needs which we have been 
responsible for creating. Every need is a call to col- 
lege men and women. It says that while opportunities 
for business success after graduation are small, men 
and women do nevertheless have the opportunity of 
living useful and satisfying lives by giving themselves 
individually and whole-heartedly to some great cause 
such as social service at home or in a foreign land. 

There go the ships! Back come the calls to students 
as individuals. Calls to prayer — we cannot go farther 
until we go deeper. Calls to Christian thinking — at 
least as much and as serious thought as is given to 
science or football. Calls to actual sacrificial service - 
if a hundred thousand stand ready to die for “democ- 
racy” why not an equal number to live their lives sacri- 
ficially for Christ? And finally come the calls to go — 
to yield oneself to the service of the Master. There go 
the ships. They mean unparalleled opportunity. 

Gettysburg °33. G. GorDON PARKER. 
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How TO GET AN EDUCATION IN COLLEGE 


By HARRY BONE 


ALL experience is “educational” in the sense that it 
results in habits (of thinking, feeling and acting) which 
condition (guide, limit) our way of seeking and meet- 
ing new experience. This unconscious or informal edu- 
cation is life-long, extending from birth until death, and 
is always a mixture of good and bad. Experiences 
which are such — or which are taken by us in such a 
way —that they predispose us to habits which cramp 
life’s full development are bad informal education. 
(Examples: being raised in a family that speaks poor 
English; being so poor that we are undernourished ; 
being so rich that we are pampered ; having brothers and 
sisters that are — or whom we think are — superior to 
us, and so forth, ad infinitum.) Experiences which are 
such — or are taken by us in such a way — that they 
expand our creative responsiveness to life are good in- 
formal education. Formal education is the conscious 
attempt to provide for people certain types of experi- 
ence which will fit them for the fullest possible experi- 
ence of life. 





A college is such an effort at formal education. It 
provides a special educational opportunity: by bring- 
ing together a group of people with a consciously edu- 
cational aim (students); under the leadership of in- 
formed and inspiring scholars (the faculty); in an 
environment characterized by leisure (relief from do- 
ing the economic and political work of the world) and 
equipped with educational tools (classrooms, library, 
laboratories). As soon as we specifically state this trite 
definition of a college, keeping in mind our idea that 
education is preparation for a full experience of life, 
questions begin to bristle. Is the college campus with 
its specialized environment and isolation from “ordinary 
life’ a place where one can live for four years in a 
way that is significant in itself and at the same time a 
preparation for fuller life later? Can a special environ- 
ment and a special program automatically produce “‘edu- 
cational” experience or is not true education the result 
of a type of attitude which is brought to bear on all 
experience? Are there not certain elements of a full 
life which cannot be experienced or learned in terms of 
lectures, classes, books and laboratories? Clearly we 
must divide to conquer! Let us take up this on-rush 
of questions one by one. But first let me state my 
central conviction so that you may have it in mind as 
we proceed. 

The modern college is a combination of helps and 
hindrances to creative living. The successful student 
is he who —if he decides to spend the four precious 
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years from eighteen to twenty-two “in a college” — will 
(1) find the opportunities which college (his particular 
college) offers and take them; (2) recognize its dis- 
advantages and avoid them; (3) identify its limitations 
and make up for them. 


Architect of One’s Own Education 


Underlying the thesis just stated is the idea that each 
student must take his education into his own hands. 
The modern college is like a cafeteria which puts a 
heavy burden of choice and responsibility upon the stu- 
dent. He must not only choose among a great variety) 
of courses but must decide upon (or drift into) an ap- 
portionment of his time among curriculum courses, 
extra-curricular activities, personal reading, family re- 
lationships, social life and other noncollege or off- 
campus interests. His first important step in taking 
responsibility for his own educational destiny and 
method will be the decision whether or not to attend 
college at all. It is a general but false assumption that 
every one should “go to college” if he can. Bernard 
Shaw congratulates himself on his successful escape 
from all efforts to subject him to “what passes for 
‘higher education’ in Great Britain and which stands 
convicted of producing mental and moral imbecility in 
ninety per cent of its victims.” Mr. Shaw has done 
very well without a college education. Doubtless cer- 
tain deviates should educate themselves without benefit 
of the faculty. But if you were a Bernard Shaw it is 
likely that you would have displayed your extreme 
originality before now and would not be in college. 
Some, however, find out later that the less conventional 
course would have been wiser. In addition to the gen- 
iuses, the practical minded individuals who have little 
intellectual ability and little or no cultural interest will 
find that college is not set up in a way to make their 
sojourn there happy or to increase their personal effec- 
tiveness or social usefulness. For the vast majority of 
us, however, who do not rise too far above or fall too 
far below the average citizen, college offers extensive 
opportunities if we do not take it as a matter of course. 
Many “students” apparently proceed on the assump- 
tion that, if they introduce themselves into the educa- 
tional machine and fulfill all of the prescribed require- 
ments (which they can’t avoid), they will be turned out 
in four years with a roll of paper in their hands, “edu- 
cated, b’gosh!” I once worked with underprivileged 
young people on the East side of New York — young 
people who, though of college age, realized that for eco- 
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nomic reasons college was forever an impossibility for 
them. ‘Their interest in books, persons and events was 
strikingly more lively than that of many college students. 
They knew that whatever they learned would be on 
their own hook. The college student is tempted to feel 
that he is being educated merely because he is in an edu- 
cational institution. This is the first pitfall to recog- 
nize and avoid. It is surprising how often potentially 
superior students are caught in this trap—I know 
honor students who can’t talk very intelligently on any- 
thing unless they have taken an academic course in it! 
They were dominated by a mechanical ideal of getting 
straight ““A’s” and exhausted their time and energy ex- 
clusively on their curriculum courses. I do not recom- 
mend the alternate extreme represented by a friend of 
mine who was among the best informed and most intel- 
lectually curious students on the campus but who flunked 
half his courses —if he found a book on embryology 
which belonged to one of his brothers at the fraternity 
house he would stay up most of the night reading it 
and go to his English class next day without his lesson. 
Perhaps he shouldn’t have gone to college. 


Legitimate Limitations of College 


It goes without saying that no college pretends to 
give, by means of its curriculum, even the opportunity 
for a complete education in terms of our broad defini- 
tion. (European education intentionally restricts its 
aim to that of intellectual culture; it takes no responsi- 
bility for the social life, mental hygiene or personality 
problems of the students, on the assumption that the 
other institutions, such as the home and the free initia- 
tive of the students, will fill these needs.) American 
students, with more or less help from professors and 
the administration, have developed an extensive “extra- 
curriculum” which may be equal in importance to the 
curriculum if wisely used. No curriculum course can 
develop certain kinds of initiative and self-reliance as 
well as the actual direction of a significant extracur- 
ricular activity or student organization. Unfortunately 
these activities often suffer, in their educational impor- 
tance, from a low standard of excellence. They easily 
become a substitute and excuse for the more exacting 
requirements of curriculum success. Some students 
who are quite free from domination by a mechanical 
ideal of grade getting in the curriculum, succumb to a 
similar mechanical ideal of honor-getting (“brass-col- 
lecting’’) in the extracurriculum. The situation is 
further complicated by the pressure of groups, such as 
fraternities, on individual members to enter activities 
merely for the campus standing of the group. Perhaps 
vou have read Percy Marks’ novel of college life, The 
Plastic Age, in which a group of “the brothers” are try- 
ing to raise their activity average by browbeating one 
of their recalcitrant members into going out for some- 
thing it doesn’t matter much what. 

“Why don’t you go out for the Dramat ?” 

“Aw, I can’t act.” 

“Heck, you don’t have to act to be in the Dramat.” 
The wise principle to follow in relation to the extra- 
curriculum would seem to be to choose only as many 
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activities as one can do well and to choose the ones 
which offer significant expression and development to 
the individual while at the same time permitting him to 
make some contribution to the extracurricular educa- 
tional facilities of the college. 

The experience of cooperating with others and the 
social development provided by group extracurricular 
activities and by the organized and spontaneous social 
life of the campus represent values that the curriculum 
alone cannot adequately provide. For instance, where 
courses on marriage exist, as they do in only a few 
colleges, the facts and pringiples which are learned there 
probably have less to do with success and failure in 
marriage than the (often unconscious) attitudes to- 
wards oneself and towards others — including mem- 
bers of the opposite sex — which are formed in living 
human relationships in early childhood and further in- 
grained or modified, for good or ill, by the concrete 
social experiences of high school and college. 


Education for Creative Social Participation 


There is one aspect of education which some edu- 
cators consider to be outside of the educational aim and 
which others consider to be the most important of all. 
It may be called “Education for Creative Social Par- 
ticipation” and its aim is not to fit students for a per- 
sonally successful adjustment to our maladjusted and 
unjust society as it is, but to inspire and equip them to 
participate in building a better world. Education for 
personal success in a static society which no longer 
exists is thought to be an anachronism by an increasing 
number of educators. To them it is treason on the 
part of the schools and colleges to neglect training for 
prophetic and courageous social action in the world of 
chaos and of increasingly rapid social change which we 
have today. This aim of education may be thought of 
as one of four more or less distinct aims of education: 
(1) Education for literacy (reading, writing, arith- 
metic). (2) Vocational and professional education 
(3) Education for culture (appreciation of literature. 
art, music and the things of the mind generally). (4) 
Education for participation in significant social change 
looking toward a more just civilization. 

Leaving aside the vocational and professional educa- 
tion as rather specialized, the nature of the other three 
types of education can perhaps be indicated by an ex- 
ample. An individual educated for literacy will read in 
the newspapers the headline, “Mussolini Says Italy Must 
Civilize Ethiopia” — and that is all he reads. He may 
know nothing of Mussolini, Italy or Ethiopia. An indi- 
vidual educated (successfully) for cultural appreciation, 
will know something about this man and these two coun- 
tries, he will have the desire to know more, and he will 
know where and how to inform himself. But he may 
be conscious of no important moral issue in the fact 
stated — he may quite agree with Mussolini. The indi- 
vidual “educated” for social participation will not even 
register the actual words — he will be reading between 
the lines — and what he sees will be something like this: 
“The fascist leader of Italy is having trouble at home, 
he needs space for population expansion, raw materials, 
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CIVILIZATION COMES TO ETHIOPIA 
(Rehbergers in The New Leader) 


an enlarged market, and a war to stimulate business and 
take the Italian working men’s minds off their starva- 
tion wages. He seems bent on plundering a weak but 
desirable country and he intends to whitewash his im- 
morality by pretending to carry the blessing of civiliza- 
tion to a backward country.” 

This last type of education requires a realistic under- 
standing of the profound but subtly covered-up injustices 
of contemporary life. For this reason educational in- 
stitutions tend to neglect it for they are supported by 
society (the status quo) which insists on being defended 
and not criticized. It is of tremendous importance for 
students to distinguish the colleges and the professors 
whose teachings on social subjects are realistic from 
those whose teachings are consciously or unconsciously 
corrupted by powerful interests into mere propaganda. 
(See Jerome Davis’ “Capitalism and Its Culture.”) In 
as far as a college fails educationally at this point, a 
student can inform himself by private reading and by 
participating in both campus and off-campus organiza- 
tions which concern themselves with constructive social 
change. 


Comprehensive but Unified Way of Life 


I would not like to be accused of special pleading but 
[ must call attention to a central “educational” need and 
to one way of meeting it. The need is for a fellowship 
whose aim is to correlate and unify all the diverse inter- 
ests and experiences of life and to relate them to one’s 
basic philosophy or way of life. The Christian Asso- 
ciation, if it is up to its task, should go a long way to- 
ward meeting this need. Religion is the one experience 
of the wholeness of life. It has philosophical (the- 
ological), esthetic, devotional, ethical, and social aspects 
but it is not to be identified with any one of them. Vital 
Christianity has vigorous things to say and do about 
political and economic matters, for instance, but if it is 
reduced to a political or economic program it is falsi- 
fied and the social ethical program, however good in 
itself, is divested of its most profound dynamic and its 
most valuable corrective. The Christian Association 
and its fellowship of search and action may be the 
fundamental “educational” opportunity which life on a 
college campus offers. 
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Value of Being a Parasite 


The college student enjoys the blessings of an arti- 
ficially prolonged infancy (learning period). Tempo- 
rarily he is a parasite — living on society without pro- 
ducing. He is now, more than he ever will be again, 
detached from the political, economic and social struggles 
characteristic of adult responsibility. This relative iso- 
lation from the vital (and vicious) currents of life pre- 
sents an unusual opportunity for objectivity in his study 
of life and society. The prejudices of special profes- 
sional, religious, political and social affiliations do not 
warp his insight as much as they will later. He can 
investigate the worth of men, movements and ideas 
with less personal risk than he will be able to do later. 
To be aware of this opportunity and to take it is to 
realize one of the chief “educational” facilities which 
college can give. 

* 


CLASS OF ’39 
(From page 4.) 


Third: higher education must be done with all ap- 
provals and connections with the business of war. The 
crisis of the world is so great, the danger of war is so 
imminent — and war now so certainly means the de- 
struction of civilization — that it is time for the uni- 
versity to cry havoc. Here again the university must 
break with assumptions of the ruling forces in society 
and stand alongside the longings of our common hu- 
manity. War can stop within a generation if the uni- 
versities and the churches stop blessing it. Thank God 
for the present awakening in the Christian and Jewish 
churches. The hour has struck when the forces of the 
mind and spirit throughout the world must put their 
corporate power against every racial, national fear and 
private interest that stands in the way of organizing 
international life on a basis of peace. Here America 
must lead. There is no time to be lost. The task of 
demilitarizing the mind of the world is one of genera- 
tions, but the first decisive steps can and must be taken 
now. ‘To be timid and temporize in the face of this 
gigantic corporate evil is treason against the millions 
of the world’s best youth who gave their lives to end 
war. Let us call war by its right name, collective in- 
sanity and murder; let us understand, name and op- 
pose the forces that make its continuance possible, but 
in the name of an education that is seeking to build a 
more brotherly social order let us make it known that 
we will not prostitute the high offices of education by 
accepting the assumption of ruling forces that what has 
been must always be. 

The university must help redefine patriotism. It 
must be the center from which men go trained to re- 
write our history in terms of great social movements 
and leaders and not in terms of dates and battles merely. 
It must refuse to prostitute education by turning the 
colleges into military training camps. Great days of 
memory like Memorial Day, Armistice Day, must be 
recovered as days when we look to the future more than 
the past and build international understanding and so 
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Be realistic, but do not become obsessed with the ruin 
of this present moment for if you see only this it will 
make you too cynical to be a builder of the new order. 

The other world, the new world, is to be seen only 
by the eye of faith. Make it your college and life pur- 
pose to do your humble part to make that invisible 
world become visible and redemptive in the experience 
of humanity. No one will be able to say exactly when 
the new order begins — perhaps it has already begun. 
These things “come not by observation.” The old can- 
not wholly disappear until the new appears; so through 
your lifetime the old and the new will exist alongside of 
each other. That is the way of human organizations — 
there never is a clear break so that we can date the new 
exactly, or say lo! here, or lo! there. There will, how- 
ever, be decisive moments when the form and direction 
of the new takes shape and you must now prepare to 
take your part in giving intelligent and passionate 
leadership in those moments. Yours is the advantage 
of facing life realistic about your world, and yours can 
be the glory of furthering the creative processes of his- 
tory in shaping the character of the new day. Fix your 
eyes on that new order! 

There was much insight into present life necessities 
in the motto of a recent Czechoslovakian Student Con- 
ference, “The labyrinth of the world and the paradise 
of the heart.” The intense individual and collective 
emotional strain of our contemporary life is so uni- 
versal and ever present that only those spirits have the 
hardihood to undertake its tasks whose lives are illu- 
mined by that love of truth and goodness and beauty 
that gives one a sense of kindling comradeship with “a 
Power not ourselves that worketh for righteousness.” 
You are going to need more than any recent generation 
that faith in the ultimate conquest of right that enables 
you to fight for it, accept defeats in its name, rise and 
fight again, keep from the blight of cynicism, perhaps 
even come to the end of your day and seeing the merest 
fragment of your dreams realized and close the book 
with only one regret, namely, that you have had only 
one life to give to the Cause. 


& 
RELIGION IS AN ELECTIVE 
(From page 6.) 


tance which he had in college but which, since leaving 
college, he has done nothing to justify.” Eager for an 
immediate success, he has sidestepped those exacting 
but rewarding disciplines which are all-essential to a 
permanent success. 

To any student, therefore, who tells me that he is not 
indifferent to religion, he is simply too busy to give very 
much attention to it, my reply is, Yes, in your eagerness 
for campus distinction you are so immersing yourself in 
extracurricular activities that you have no time left for 
the disciplines of religion. But in depriving yourself of 
the disciplines of religion, its moral and spiritual in- 
sights, its noble inspirations and restraints, you are 
gravely imperiling whatever chance you may have for 
real and enduring distinction in years to come. 
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help to make sure that these “dead shall not have died 
in vain.” What is more appropriate to the real pur 
pose of education than that a nation-wide “strike against 
war” should have its beginnings in the colleges. 


My fourth urgent task is that we must draw mor: 
closely together the forces of education and religion. | 
am speaking here of religion only in the most funda- 
mental and socially significant sense. Psychologists and 
religionists may debate about whether or not man is 
incurably religious, but the sociological facts of our 
present day have something to say on that. You see 
only part of the meaning of National Socialism in Ger 
many, Fascism in Italy and Communism in Russia, par- 
ticularly in their appeal to youth, if you look at them 
simply as programs for social reconstruction. When 
thousands of communist youth march around Lenin's 
tomb and sing, “We are changing the world,” they are 
not merely affirming their belief in economic determin- 
ism; they are proclawning their own need for something 
to worship, an object of cosmic significance to which 
they can give their life-devotion and for which they are 
ready to die, if need be. The real competitors to the 
historic religious faiths of our people are not of/ie) 
traditional religions — they are theories of social recon- 
struction which have taken on the character of Abso- 
lutes. To make an Absolute out of either a political or 
social theory is wickedly to waste the splendid idealism 
of a generation, stultifying both the experiences of true 
religion and vital education. But in the spiritual, as in 
other realms, nature abhors a vacuum, and where the 
higher forces of the mind and spirit of a generation 
fail to make their vision of the good life effective in 
the corporate social organization of their day, the primi 
tive forces enter and create gods like themselves. We 
must accept this indictment and with new and more 
effective union of religion and education confront the 
social tasks of our generation. 

Members of the Class of 1939, I give you two worlds. 
The nature of the one is so clear that he who runs ma) 
read. It is a dying social order. The political doctors 
of our day may arrest somewhat the spread of the dis- 
ease, but whether it endures for a decade or a genera- 
tion or a century is secondary to seeing realistically 
that its old age will be short as civilization counts time. 
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SPEED Up Your Reapine! 


MOST people read far more slowly than they are 
capable of reading. A study of a random group of 
twenty adults, when reading silently to themselves at 
their ordinary rates, showed that their reading speeds 
varied all the way from 2.5 to 9.8 words per second. 
A slow reader can teach himself to read more rapidly 
without loss of effectiveness of understanding of the 
content read or in the flavor of the author’s style. Ex- 
perimental evidence does not bear out the traditional 
belief under which most of us were brought up that 
slow readers make up for their slowness by more thor- 
ough comprehension. 

Here are some simple rules to increase your speed 
of reading: 


1. Force yourself to read more rapidly than feels 
comfortable. This is the most important rule of all. 
You will be bothered at first by not grasping the matter 
you are reading as well as is your wont. Disregard this 
and it will right itself with practise. 

2. Make as few stops or eye “fixations” in each line 
as possible. In reading, the eye moves not continuously, 
but by jerks and pauses. The eyes take rapid glimpses 
or snapshots of successive portions of a line of print 
and then piece them together in obtaining the meaning. 
You do not read while your eye moves but when it stops. 
Do not read by syllables or even by words, but by groups 
Thus a poor reader 
who averaged 15.5 eyepauses or “fixations” per line of 


of words, phrases, and sentences. 


a given length decreased the number to 6.1 by a twenty- 
minute practise period each day for twenty days. Can 
you read a newspaper line with only three fixations? 


TEST YOUR 
READING 
SPEED 





Ewing Gallowa 
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Do not fixate on the first word in a line but somewhere 
inside the beginning of the line; likewise make your 
last eyepause in the line somewhere short of the end of 
the last word. Experiment with the most effective way 
to “hit” the lines of each type of subject matter. 


3. Do not allow the eye to break its forward sweep 
by wandering back in regressive movements to pick up 
something you have missed. You will have to guard 
especially against this at the outset when you are forcing 
yourself to read more rapidly. 


4. Establish a regular rhythm of eye movements 
adapted to the length of line and subject matter of each 
book you read. Feel yourself swing into each line with 
this rhythm. Professor Buswell, of the University of 
Chicago, has pointed out: ‘In the eyemovement record 
of a mature reader it will be seen that the eye progresses 
across the lines with a rhythmic swing, making approxi- 
mately the some number of fixations per line, with few 
or no backward movements. In contrast with this, the 
immature reader moves forward a few fixations, then 
backward to refixate upon some word which was not 
clearly recognized, then forward, and back again in the 
reverse direction.” 


5. Do not pronounce the words as you read or even 
allow your lips to move silently; such habits retard 
speed. 


6. Test yourself by reading for fifteen minutes in 
some standard book like Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth and then count the number of lines read. Re- 
peat this test once a fortnight for two months and note 
your substantial progress. 


Cultivate 
the knack of shifting gears according to the grade of 
the reading in your hand at the moment. Unless you 
are an unusual person you can afford to speed up your 
reading of all types of matter. But learn to read your 
newspaper or a popular magazine or a detective novel 
much more rapidly than you are able to read a history 
or a scientific treatise. In reading solid nonfiction it 
is usually worth while to skim the book quickly first to 
get its general drift and then go back and read it more 
carefully. 


7. Discriminate among types of reading. 


8. And, finally, have some flexibility and sense of 
humor about this business. Don’t get the idea that 
nothing is worth rolling under one’s literary tongue, or 
that we counsel dashing through the. Ode on a Grecian 
Urn. 


Publishers Weekly. 
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Indianapolis 

In many ways the outstanding event of each college 
generation has been the Quadrennial Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement. Thus Toronto, Nash- 
ville, Des Moines, Buffalo instantly recall great gath- 
erings of Christian students both reflecting and deeply 
impressing the student thought of their day. Plans for 
the Twelfth Quadrennial Convention in Indianapolis 
in the Christmas holidays of this year assure us of an- 
other notable event in which the interest of students 
and professors throughout this country and Canada will 
be centering. 

From the standpoint of ability, personality, and 
knowledge of the world of today, the speakers already 
assured for Indianapolis are outstanding. Men and 
women of varied experience will lead the thinking on 
world issues. 

A series of addresses will be delivered by the Arch- 
bishop of York, compelling leader in British student 
circles and one of the world’s foremost Christian states- 
men. Toyohiko Kagawa, great Japanese Christian, will 
speak from the platform and in a number of discussion 
groups. Richard Roberts, moderator of the United 
Church of Canada, will bring to all the richness of his 
Christian thought and the warmth of his missionary 
passion. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, will relate 
the thought and life of the Federation to the emphases 
of the Convention. John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer, 
Samuel M, Zwemer, and perhaps also Robert P. Wilder, 
all of whom had a part in the beginning years of the 
Student Volunteer Movement, will be present at this 
Convention which will mark the Movement’s fiftieth 
anniversary. Baez Camargo, one of the great Chris- 
tian leaders of Latin America, Mrs. Induk Pak of 
Korea, and T. Z. Koo of China, will speak out of their 
varying national backgrounds and their international 
experience. 

Others, whose names are even more familiar to North 
\merican students, will also be present: Henry P. Van 


Toyohiko 
Kagawa 
- 
The 
Archbishop 
of York 





* 
News from 


Near and 
Far 


+ 


Dusen, John A. Mackay, Basil Mathews, Raymond P. 
Currier, Gertrude Rutherford, Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette, and Daniel J. Fleming. 


“Indianapolis” Committees will be set to work early 
this autumn on most campuses to insure carefully 
selected competent, representative delegations. 


¢ 
Bulgaria 


While a more adequate statement will need to be de- 
layed until our next issue, note should be taken here of 
the important meeting in Bulgaria in August of the 
General Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 


Twenty-three countries announced delegations. At 
least three or four others possibly were added to this 
number. Thus it is likely that the Chamcoria meeting 
will be one of the most widely representative gather- 
ings in Federation history. 

At Sofia, preparations were carried on with much 
energy. The concert of religious music, organized by 
the Student Christian Movement to raise funds for hos- 
pitality and given at the National Theatre, has been a 
great success. The King and Queen of Bulgaria as 
well as the members of Government and of the Diplo- 
matic Corps were present and listened with interest to 
the introductory speech of Metropolitan Stephan who 
explained the purpose of the concert and spoke very 
warmly of the work of the Bulgarian Student Chris- 
tian Movement and of the Federation. 

Most delegates traveled by Danube steamer, leaving 
Vienna August 2, arriving at Lom (Bulgaria) August 
4. On August 5 members of the General Committee 
were received by the authorities at Sofia and a lunch- 
eon given by the Lord Mayor of the city. In the 
afternoon delegates traveled to Chamcoria by motorbus 
The group of members from the U. S. A. included 
Helen Morton, George Day, T. W. Currie, Jr., Luther 
Tucker, Brank Fulton, Edwin Espy, Josephine Harreld 


W.A. Visser 


"t Hooft 
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SEABECK, 1935 


THe SUMMER 


ANOTHER series of intercollegiate student confer- 
ences has challenged thinking and started processes of 
spiritual growth in the lives of some 4,000 students. 
These conferences are unforgettable experiences, each 
in its setting of natural beauty — whether grandeur of 
mountains, wonder of the sea or quiet beauty of lake 
or river. Here truth stands revealed, fellowship takes 
on a deeper meaning, worship becomes a natural and 
necessary part of life. 

A majority of the conferences were coed this year. 
In at least four — Silver Bay, Maqua, Northfield and 
Geneva —a traditional “separateness” was retained, 
the conference finding therein a valuable and distinctive 
quality. 


AT SEABECK (Wash.) the theme was “experiments 
in Significant Living,” with Kirby Page at his best in 
addresses and group discussions on international rela- 
tions and peace. There came the realization that peace 
must be planned for and worked for with intelligent 
and unceasing devotion. Each day began with a wor- 
ship service in the beautiful Cathedral of the Firs, under 
the leadership of Douglas Steere. Dr. O. R. Chambers 
and Mrs. Robert H. Dann of Corvallis were greatly ap- 
preciated for their work on personal problems and 
family relationships, and Professor John Casteel of the 
University of Oregon brought a message of beauty and 
sheer enjoyment in his appreciation hour. The two 
councils rated this first “joint” Seabeck Conference a 
success and voted to have a joint conference next year. 

At Estes Park the 487 students sought “Modern 
Roads to Freedom.” At the heart of the conference 
were the daily talks by Henry Nelson Wieman on 
“Jesus, His Message and His Method.” There was a 
marked and cumulative sense of unity and conscious 
direction as the conference proceeded. A new program 
feature and one much appreciated was the afternoon 
period on “‘Creative Leisure’ — the poetry group pub- 
lished an “Estes Anthology,” the choir presented an 
original Conference Anthem, and the deepest meanings 
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CONFERENCES 


of the ten-day experience were symbolized in a cathe- 
dral window designed and constructed by the students. 

The Hollister Conference, meeting in a camp site 
nestled at the foothills of the Ozarks, was the focal 
point toward which came 225 students from points in 
the Southwest. The presence of several Negro dele- 
gates enriched the conference fellowship and tended 
toward better interracial understanding. A high point 
of the conference was the service at which Tom Currie, 
Jr., of Texas University, was commissioned to repre- 
sent students of the United States at the international 
gathering of students in Bulgaria, a conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Geneva had among its platform speakers Senator 
Gerald P. Nye who presented some plain facts con- 
cerning war makers, war rackets and war budgets. His 
dominant theme was “Take profit out of war, and take 
profit out of war preparation.” Other speakers who 
left a deep impression on the thinking of their hearers 
were Sherwood Eddy, Dr, William H. Boddy of Min- 
neapolis and Dr. Helen Denniston of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Ohio colleges staged their own conference this year 
for a six-day period at Bellefontaine, Ohio. A confer- 
ence high spot was reached in the hours given to “Edu- 
cation for World Citizenship” under the leadership of 
Dr. F. C. McFarlane, a prominent Negro educator of 
Dayton. Keen was the interest in Sherwood Eddy’s 
forum hours on socio-economic questions, and in Roland 
W. Schloerb’s discussion in the area of contemporary 
religious thought. There was a very considerable 
amount of student participation in the forum periods, 
following the addresses. 

At Blue Ridge (N. C.) the two-hour daily seminars 
were the heart of the program. In these earnest effort 
was made to discover a Christian philosophy of life 
As the conference progressed the possibilities of world 
peace developed into a consuming flame under the lead- 
ership of a Duke student — Douglass Corriher. Each 
of the six state delegation groups voted to make World 
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THE 
“BOOK CORNER” 
IS ALWAYS 
A POPULAR 
CONFERENCE 
SPOT 





‘eace the major program emphasis of the local Chris- 


tian Associations in the Southern Region in the forth- 


coming college year. Each of the six state delegations 
voted a committee to plan “main lines of attack” and 
also to ensure a “continuing committee on strategy and 
communication in which white and colored, student and 
faculty’’ and other allies will coOperate. They propose 
making full use of the best available techniques, such 
is: study groups; the strategy of building public opin- 
on through use of the press, radio, drama, influencing 
| ublic officials and bodies, etc. The councils voted to 
continue next year the “joint” character of the Blue 
Ridge Conference 

To Kings Mountain (N. C.) and to Waveland 
(Miss.) came students representing the colored col- 
leges of the south. The two conferences were char- 
icterized by an inspiring leadership and by an intense 
earnestness on the part of the students. Professor 
Howard Thurman, of Howard, made a memorable con- 
tribution at Kings Mountain in the worship services 
which he led. Mr, Thurman and Mrs. Sue Bailey 
Thurman are to sail in September as members of the 
delegation of four Negroes representing the American 
Student Movement in a series of visits to Indian 
colleges. 

To the Maqua Conference, held this year at Pinewood 
Camp in Maine, came women students from colleges and 
universities in Maine, New Hampshire and Boston 
Metropolitan Area. Silver Bay, on beautiful Lake 
George (N. Y.), is the traditional conference center 
for women students trom other New England points 
and from New York State. The theme at Silver Bay, 
worked out by a student committee, was “A Modern 
Christian Faces a Nationalistic World.” Two series 
of discussion groups met each morning, one dealing 
with all that is universal in modern Christianity and 
one dealing with the present trends and results of na- 
tionalism. Early in the conference there was a Stu- 
dent Christian Movement night in which student rep- 
resentatives from the Student Christian Movement in 
New England and from the Student Christian Move- 
ment in New York State told of the policy, program, 
purpose and organization of these respective Move- 
ments. The following day there were informal discus- 


sions about the two Movements. To an observer it 


seemed that the greatest contribution of the conference 
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was the stimulation of individual thinking among the 
students based on sound discussion in the field of mod- 
ern Christianity and the present world situation, with 
emphasis on the part that students can play. 

Blairstown (N. J.) held forth as usual with its double 
bill of Masters Conference and Boys Conference. In 
the conference program Gardiner Day, Arthur Lee 
Kinsolving, Thomas W. Graham, Hugo Thompson and 
Erdman Harris made stimulating contributions. Twenty 
masters and headmasters, from Eastern schools, met in 
several sessions in which they shared the experiences 
and problems growing out of the religious life of their 
schools. 

Eagles Mere (TPa.) was an experience in Christian 
living. The daily fellowship at table, on committees and 
on the beautiful conference grounds was something of 
a revelation of what our corporate human life could be 
like. John Bennett, Wilhelm Pauck, Francis P. Miller, 
Francis Henson, Harold Ingalls, Norman ‘Thomas, 
Ralph Harlow, Reinhold Niebuhr, each offered a sub- 
stantial and stimulating contribution to the thinking of 
the whole group. To Grace Loucks Elliott’s group in 
personal problems came large numbers of students, ap- 
parently eager for help in that area. An interesting 
experiment in program timing was the half-hour “as- 
similation” period, coming between two major morn- 
ing events. This quiet oasis was utilized by the wiser 
of those present as a golden opportunity for assimilating 
the large quantities of intellectual fare that were con- 
stantly being offered. 

e 


Theologs, Attention! 


Plan to be in Indianapolis on December 27! On that 
day the national conference of theological students will 
have its opening session at 10:30 A. M. with a devo 
tional service led by George Stewart, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Stamford, Connecticut 
Brief talks on the present situation in the interseminary 
world will be given by Gardiner M. Day, chairman ot 
the Theological Committee of the National Council of 
the Student Christian Associations, and by Hayes Beall, 
executive secretary of the Interseminary Movement. 
The conference will then listen to a good friend of 
theological students the world over — Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World’s Student Christian Fed 
eration. His subject, “The Church’s Task Today,” is 
also the conference theme. After lunch together the 
conference will be addressed by two outstanding Chris 
tian ministers in the United States, and in the latter 
part of the afternoon there will be a student panel dis 
cussion: “‘Can the church adopt a program for social 
action?” The panel will be made up of theological 
students repersenting different seminaries, different de- 
nominations, and different parts of the country. The 
climax of the conference will be reached in the evening 
when the theological students will have the privilege of 
listening to the Most Reverend Dr. William Temple, 
Archbishop of York. 

Watch for the announcement of details of the con- 
ference in the next INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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The Wayfarer 








I claim the distinction of having no advice to offer 
the Class of ’°39— only friendship and a hearty wel- 
come. Of course any September welcome is sadly be- 
lated, you have been collegiate ever since June! Or 
before. What one of you gave the name of your prep 
or high school this summer when asked, “Where are 
you at school?” ‘The answer was always “Harvard,” 
“Wesleyan” or “K. U.” You already belonged. Regis- 
tration and the other paraphernalia of college opening 
are minor incidents. But I welcome you nevertheless ; 


it is my first chance. 
q 


And my welcome is more than personal. It is that 
but also it is a welcome into the Student Christian 
Movement. This Freshman issue of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN is your invitation to join. Whatever else the 
‘Y” or the “C. A.” is on your campus, it is a rare lot 
of friends. You'll feel at home. But too you will soon 
find that some of the most worth-while things on 
campus — things that really count — things that aren’t 
in the curriculum—are engineered by this group. 
Come on along! 





The old gag about “college bred” meaning a four 
year loaf isn’t very true any more; the dean sees to 
that. But religiously the temptation is pretty strong 
to take a vacation in college. It is being done, but not 
by men and women who really are serious about find- 
ing out what life is all about, or about making this 
a better world, or about getting an education that is 
more than the credit-hours required for graduation. 

* 


Our old friend Arthur Rugh, known to so many 
American student leaders, is moving on from Jerusalem 
to Peiping where he is to teach the New Testament in 
the Union Christian University. 

£ 


The newly elected secretary of the newly united 
S. C. M. in India, Burma and Ceylon, I am glad to 
note is A. Ralla Ram through whom the invitation came 
to us to send a delegation of American Negroes to 
India. The ties of friendship with India are strong. 

’ 


The year 1935 brings not only the seventieth anni- 
versary of John R. Mott’s birth, but also the fiftieth 
anniversary of his conversion, the fortieth of the foun- 
dation of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
and the completion of a quarter of a century of exist- 
ence of the International Council of Missions. Dr. 
Mott’s journeys around the world are almost past count- 
ing. He must have crossed the Atlantic Ocean more 
than a hundred times to take part in international con- 
ferences or committees, where his authority and his 
mastery of the art of discussion are universally appre- 
ciated. He celebrated his seventieth birthday on the 
Pacific Ocean, on his way back from a tour in Japan, 
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A Freshman’s Library 


A compilation of personal recommendations 
and library records of “most-called for books.” 

In Quest or Lire’s MEANING. H. P. Van Dusen 
($1.00). 

Livinc TRIUMPHANTLY. Kirby Page ($1.00). 

Jesus Arter NINETEEN CENTURIES. Ernest F. Tit- 
tle ($2.00). 

THE Story or Jesus. James Russell Bowie ($2.50). 

THE REASON FoR Livinc. Robert R. Wicks ($2.00). 

Out oF My Lire AND THoucHT. Albert Schweitzer 
($2.50). 

Kacawa. William Axling ($2.00). 

By An Unknown DiscipLe ($1.25). 

Patus oF Grory. Humphrey Cobb ($2.50). 

Larry ($1.50). 

CHRIST IN THE Poetry oF Topay. Elvira Slack 
($2.00). 

Tue SocrAL PRINCIPLES or Jesus. Walter Rau- 
schenbusch ($1.25). 

THe Economy or ABUNDANCE. Stuart Chase 
($2.00). 

Sex Lire or Youru. Bone and Elliott (Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c). 

THE MEANING of Prayer. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
($1.35). 

Ways or Prayinc. Muriel Lester (Pamphlet, 20c). 

Am I Gertinc AN Epucation? By various authors. 
(Pamphlet, 10c). 


Books listed may be ordered through Tue 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

















THE STUDENT WorLbD 


A quarterly reflecting 
student thought the world around 


French, German, English, Russian, Australian, 
Czechoslovakian and American writers con- 
tribute to forthcoming issues. The Current 
Issue (Third Quarter) discusses 


The Significance of Jesus Christ 


Remarkably stimulating are these viewpoints 
—most of them by “typical” people but repre- 
senting currents of religious thought rooted 
in widely differing intellectual and social 
backgrounds. Some of the ideology will sur- 
prise you and may even puzzle you. But this 
whole issue is bound to start your own mind 
working. The Student World is 

always stimulating 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50 
Combination with 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, $2.25 


Order through THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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OBERLIN 
offers 


ASSOCIATION 


with a strong faculty and a cos- 
mopolitan student body. 


A CURRICULUM 


recently revised to provide train- 
ing in the basic requirements for 
parish leadership. 


AMPLE LABORATORY 


experience under close supervi- 
sion in city, town, village and 
country fields. 


LIFE 


in a college community whose 
college of liberal arts and con- 
servatory of music add much to 
the delights of cultured living. 


DEGREES 
of A.M., B.D., and S.1.M. 


% 


The Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 


THOMAS WESLEY GRAHAM, Dean 
OBERLIN, OHIO 
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Korea, China and the Philippine Islands, where he has 
paved the way for the next international missionary 
conference which is to be held in the Far East in 1938 
What a debt we owe this man! 

a 


The Bulgarian Government has ruled that every 
young doctor, graduating from a medical school, must 
spend two years practicing in the rural districts. The 
government pays his expenses and the patients he 
treats receive medical care without charge. Then he 
may establish private practice in a locality of his own 
choosing. 

s 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Herron (formerly at Wesleyan 
and both leaders in the New England S. C. M.) are 
just now starting their new work at the University of 
Hawaii, where one of our most vigorous and loyal mem- 
ber-Associations flourishes. Lloyd Killam, I under- 
stand, is to continue his service with the Honolulu 
¥. GA. 

s 

Southwest (especially Arkansas), Yale, and Prep 
School friends will be particularly interested in the 
news from China that George Workman, after a four 
months’ illness is once more busily engaged in the 
multifarious duties of the modern missionary — in his 
case a church, a school for the underprivileged, and an 
evening school located in Changchow. 

aa 


As this column appears, Brewster and Frances Beach 
Bingham will be on the Pacific en route, following grad- 
uate work at Union Theological Seminary, to their new 
port in Nanking. Thus our list of foreign correspond- 


ents grows. 
e 


Fay Campbell is back at Yale. The past year, with 
his family, he has been on sabbatical in Europe doing 
special work with the Federation. 

a 

Congratulations to John Dillingham, a member of 
our National Committee, on his appointment as Di- 
rector of Lincoln Academy in North Carolina, long the 
meeting place of the Kings Mountain Conference. 

£ 

My hat is off to the University of Wisconsin for its 
glorious comeback after a group of self-appointed vig- 
ilantes broke up a meeting of the L. I. D. Under 
President Frank’s leadership a mass meeting of 2,000 
repudiated the affair and called for disciplinary action. 

& 


I close this month’s wayfaring with this lovely bit by 
Lucile MacGregor: 
A trail is indeed a lonely Way 
But a Scam 
Upon a Tree, 
Makes me sure this is the Path 
The Master 
Blazed for me. 
THe WAYFARER. 
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A PROGRAM PAPER 


Toward Purposeful Living 


How one Christian Association proceeds as it tries to meet 
vital needs of freshmen 


THIS “Program Paper” outlines the plan followed by 
the Christian Association at the University of Texas, 
as it tries to meet the needs of new students. It is of- 
fered in the hope that it have some suggestions for 
Associations which have a concern for enriching this 
phase of their program. 

At “Texas” during the past year the Y. W. C. A. 
and Y. M. C. A. have combined their resources and 
through the Freshman Fellowship Club have offered a 
program for both men and women students. As a re- 
sult of this joint effort we have been able to reach more 
students, our organization has been strengthened, and 
we feel that our program has been enlarged and en- 
riched. 


The Leadership 


Choose Sponsors Carefully. Effective leadership is 
essential. Soon after election in the spring term the 
officers of our Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. cabinets choose 
carefully six mature students to assume responsibility 
for work with freshmen. These students, three from 
each cabinet, are known as freshmen sponsors. A boy 
and a girl serve as co-chairmen. We find the following 
qualities make for effective leadership: 

1. Genuine interest in freshmen and a sympathetic understanding 
of their problems. 

2. Depth of spiritual life and an awareness of the central pur- 
pose of the Association. 

3. Previous experience in freshmen work and a willingness to 
undertake a period of training. 

Training of Sponsors. ‘The freshmen sponsors and 
the Association Secretary should have four or five un- 
hurried sessions together before school is out. 

Study Past Programs. ‘The first meeting of this 
group is an informal supper. Last year’s freshmen 
sponsors and the new officers for the Y. W. and Y. M. 
C. A. cabinets share their experience with the new 
sponsors. Last year’s co-chairmen report concerning : 
(1) the freshman program of the past year and, (2) 
unsolved problems for next year. The following ques- 
tions helped the group to evaluate the past year’s ex- 
perience: (1) What values came into the lives of 
freshmen as a result of our program? (2) What were 
some program defects and how can they be eliminated 
next year? 

Discover a Vital Objective. A program for freshmen 
will have reality and significance as it is built around 
the needs in the lives of new students. The following 
questions have been found helpful in guiding the think- 
ing of the group: 

1. As you think back to your own freshman year, what were 
some of the vital needs in your own life? 


2. What factors were helpful to you in the solution of these 
problems ? 
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3. What are some of the influences in our college life that pre- 
vent a freshman from getting the most value from the first 
year in college? 

4. What value does religion have for freshmen in the solution 

of their problems? 

. On a basis of the above discussion, what do you think should 
be the central objective in our work with freshmen for the 
coming year? 

6. What definite program emphases should we strive for to real- 

ize our objective? (Make a blackboard list.) 


wn 


Resource Material. These pamphlets have been found 
helpful for sponsors in preparation for leadership of 
freshman discussion groups: 

How to Lead Discussion—Leroy Bowman 
Creative Discussion—Alfred Sheffield 
The Superb Adventure—W innifred Wygal 


The following books and pamphlets should be in the 

Association library, accessible to the freshman sponsors : 

MEANING OF A LIBERAL Epucation—Everett Dean Martin 

Tue Campus—Robert Angell 

Stupent AtiitupEs—Katz and Allport 

THE PrESENT SITUATION AND OuTLOOK AMONG STUDENTS— 
Thomas Graham (pamphlet) 

ProsLEMS OF SELF-DIRECTION AND SELF-DiscovEry—M. E. Ben- 
nett 

Prain MAN Seeks For Gop—Henry P. Van Dusen 

SoctaL SALVATION—John Bennett 

Tue Basic MEssAGE AND CENTRAL TASK OF THE STUDENT 
Curist1AN MoveEMeNtT—David Porter (pamphlet) 

Two CENTURIES OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN MovEMENTs—Clarence 
P. Shedd 

Stupent Rewicion Durinc Fiery YEArs—William Morgan 

Lire oF JoHN R. Morr—Basil Mathews 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN (Including a file of the Freshmen Issues 
for past years) 


PROGRAM “PAPERS” 
A NEW DEPARTMENT 


This “Program Paper” inaugurates a new Department. 
In each issue we will present a “paper” to help you—in 
local C. A.'s—work out your problems The writers are 
men and women who have worked out, in a long expe- 
rience with students, plans to fit specific campus situations. 
They will share their experience with you, but quite 
palpably any plan so offered is open to adaptation to 
meet the particular needs of your own campus. Forth- 
coming “papers” are: 

GETTING READY FOR THE QUADRENNIAL 

CONVENTION. 


PLANNING A STUDENT WORSHIP SERVICE. 


The Editors will welcome suggestions for additional 
topics. On what program features does your Associa- 
tion need help? ' 

—The Editors. 
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Discover Your Freshmen 

Through State Leaders: Each spring letters are sent 
to sponsors of Hi-Y clubs over the state requesting 
names of students planning to enter the University. 
(Last year 275 ex-Hi-Y members entered the Uni- 
versity. ) 

Through Printed Matter: During the summer an at- 
tractive printed folder explaining the nature of our 
program is mailed to each matriculated freshman. 

Through Freshmen Convocations: Both the Dean of 
Men and the Dean of Women arrange for our co-chair- 
men to present the program at the opening convocation. 
Freshmen who wish to affiliate with the “Freshman 
Fellowship Club” are invited to sign cards at the con- 
clusion of the convocation. 

Through Personal Contacts: The members of our 
two cabinets are given the names of five freshmen at 
the beginning of the school year. They make calls and 
extend personal invitations, 


Organization 


The freshmen program is promoted through the 
“Freshman Fellowship Club” which is open to any new 
student. This club meets weekly throughout the year. 
The organizational structure* is built on program em- 
phases and seeks to give leadership experience to mem- 
bers of this group. The following are our committees: 

Program Committee: Composed of the officers of the 
club and the two co-chairmen of freshmen work. This 
group meets once each week to “plan purposeful pro- 
grams for the Tuesday night meetings.” Adequate pro- 
grams should: 


1. Be built around interests and needs of group dis- 
covered through interest locators. 
) 


2. Be planned at least two months in advance. 
3. Be varied in content and presentation. 
4. Give opportunity for self-expression. 

(At “Texas” one club program each month is divided 
into smaller units for group discussion led by mature 
upperclassmen. ) 

\ definite time should be set for the committee to 
meet each week. An adequate worship program should 
be planned for each meeting. 

Social and Recreation Committee: Its purpose is to 
“plan and promote a wholesome social and recreational 
program.” One such event is planned for each month, 
with the dates set at the beginning of the school term. 
\ctivities should be planned in detail with definite re- 
sponsibilities assigned to each committee member. 

Suggested Recreational Events: Steak supper and 
hikes in hills followed with good camp fire program; 
moonlight hay ride; swimming parties and picnics; 
sunrise breakfast and worship program; boat ride or 
canoe trip. 

Suggested Social Events: Program of good music; 
informal dance for each term (20 cents per student 
cost-limit); Halloween Party; Treasure Hunt; Barn 
Dance; Coffee Hour following Tuesday night meeting. 


* For organizational chart write W. D, Woodbury, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex 
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Sunday Night Fellowship Committee: The purpose 
is to “provide a medium for intimate and informal fel- 
lowship of students with faculty.” 

(1) Secure a list of faculty homes that will be avail- 
able for “Sunday Night Fellowship Suppers”; (2) 
make a schedule of dates and homes in which these 
meetings will be held; (3) make a list of upperclass 
students (from both cabinets) as “guides” for each of 
these meetings; (4) secure a list of freshmen wishing 
to participate. Informal discussion follows the supper 
hour. 

Membership Committee: This Committee will: (1) 
keep an accurate attendance record of club meetings; 
(2) devise plans to enlist new members; (3) visit 
members who are sick; (4) call on members who are 
not attending regularly. 

Reception Committee: Its purpose will be “to create 
a spirit of friendliness in group.” Members will: (1) 
Greet members at door; (2) devise methods to create 
an atmosphere of genuine friendliness; (3) introduce 
new members at each meeting; (+4) send to new mem- 
bers a postal card of welcome. 

Publicity Committee: The Committee is responsible 
for (1) adequate publicity of the club’s program and 
(2) promoting the reading of good books. The Com- 
mittee will (1) send postals announcing club meetings ; 
(2) secure articles on program and activities for reg- 
ular appearance in the college paper; (3) plan ways of 
stimulating reading of good books. (Read book re- 
views at meetings; arrange book displays; build up an 
Association Library; use THE INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 

Council Retreats: At the beginning of the term the 
Freshmen Council (composed of the 24 committee mem- 
bers, the club officers and the freshmen sponsors) have 
a week-end retreat to make unhurried plans. Each 
committee meets separately and reports back to the 
Council. One of the six freshmen sponsors is as 
signed to each of the six committees and serves as a 
friendly counselor. 

Concerning Program Building 

Use Interest Locaters to Discover Needs: Members 
of the club should feel that they have a share in deter- 
mining the nature of their program. We have found 
that an “Interest Locater” serves this purpose and also 
provides material for a program around the interests 
and needs of freshmen. This mimeographed “Interest 
Locater” is used at one of the first meetings of the year 
(A copy may be secured on request from M. D, Wood- 
bury, University of Texas.) 

Planning of Meetings: Chairman should be familiar 
with the entire program and see that it proceeds 
smoothly and on time. For effective results arrange 
topics in a series, dealing with a specific theme for each 
month. Leaders should be familiar with the entire pro- 
gram and be prepared to lead a forum at the conclusion 
of their talk. 

Evaluation of Program: At a meeting toward the 
end of the year members should be given an opportunity 
to evaluate critically the year’s program. 

University of Texas. M. D. Woopsury. 
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‘‘Gop in Ovur TimMeEs’’ 


. 


A BOOK REVIEW by 


JOHN BENNETT 


* 


THIS book by Henry Van Dusen is in its discussion 
of the idea and experience of God an important sup- 
plement to his earlier book, The Plain Man Seeks for 
God and it contains important insights on the religious 
significance of the present world situation. It is written 
with rare simplicity and grace of style. In the second 
chapter especially are passages which would enrich a 
devotional diary. 

The first chapter is a brief diagnosis of the spiritual 
condition of contemporary America. It brings to- 
gether what is most obviously true in criticisms of mod- 
ern life which have been coming from such European 
thinkers as Tillich and Berdyaev and applies them to 
the American scene with vividness of description. The 
key to the whole modern situation which is emphasized 
is to be found in the contrast between our sense of 
human self-sufficiency and our romantic hope for hu- 
manity on the one hand and the disillusionment which 
has recently come over us on the other hand. A few 
years ago our religion, our philosophies, our moods 
were controlled by this great faith in man and his mas- 
tery over himself and the world. “Today, we confront 
a generation shorn of self-confidence — disillusioned of 
its leadership, disillusioned of its ability to save the 
crumbling remnants of its proud domain.” It would 
be a good exercise for any Christian student group to 
test this chapter by asking how far it is a sound diag- 
nosis of the mood of a local campus. How far has this 
tendency from self-sufficiency to disillusionment gone 
on your campus? Is it an inevitable tendency which 
enables you to foresee the developments of the next 
years? Is this tendency bringing all of us to a point 
where we will be in a better or a worse position to see 
the truth than was possible in the days of unchallenged 
optimism ? 

The second chapter, on “The Message of the Living 
God,” is the most important in the book. I suggest that 
it would be well to read this chapter in connection with 
Dr. Van Dusen’s The Plain Man Seeks for God. Many 
readers of that book have felt that there was a missing 
link in the development of the thought. This chapter 
helps to supply it. 

I have become increasingly sure that the central point 
which Dr. Van Dusen has been emphasizing for some 
time and which he sets forth here with great persuasive- 
ness, is sound. It is that we must begin the quest for 
religious truth by acknowledging God, “that mysterious, 
ineffable, never-fully-knowable, never to be completely 
understood, always-more-fully-to-be-apprehended Be- 


God in Our Times. Henry P. Van Dusen. Scribner. $2.00. 
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Henry P. 


Van Dusen 





ing who sometimes seems to hover—austere, inscrutible, 
severe—behind the majesty and grandeur of nature.” 
Only after we have taken up the position of reverence 
before God are we in the right position to do sound 
thinking about the nature of God. Perhaps the most 
helpful part of the chapter is the section entitled: ‘The 
manifold impact of God upon our life.” We are linked 
to God not by a chain of argument which is as strong 
as its weakest link but rather by a “cordon, woven of 
many quite separate and different strands.’’ Our link- 
age to God is as strong as the strongest strand. The 
most important strands are: the sense of a power be- 
hind the majesty of the Cosmos, the deepest experience 
of moral obligation, appreciation of beauty, the incar- 
nation of the divine in persons, and “the awakening to 
an enveloping Presence which speaks quietly and inti- 
mately to each spirit.” Such a summary has a conven- 
tional sound but if the discussion of these strands of 
experience which link us to God is taken in connection 
with the author’s total argument it is extremely helpful. 
The third part of the book is a discussion of the 
Christian message for society. It differs from the older 
social gospel in that it emphasizes the tragic side of the 
social situation and the work of God in judgment and 
discipline. It differs from those who are influenced by 
Barth and even from Reinhold Niebuhr in upholding 
faith in the coming of a Christian society within his- 
tory. It differs from the Barthians, Niebuhr, and the 
Marxists in emphasizing what the author calls the 
“moral determination of history.’’ It is at that last 
point where I should raise most serious questions. The 
author seems at times to confuse the ultimate identity 
of the moral order with the structure of history on the 
one hand, with the belief on the other hand that the 
tragedies of history are chiefly the result of the inner 
moral failures of men. Belief in the moral determina- 
tion of history in the first sense is sound but in the 
second sense it can be much exaggerated. This last sec- 
tion of the book seems to me to be the least satisfactory 
but it will serve as a corrective of some dominant trends 
of thought. The book concludes with two discussions, 
tantalizing in their brevity—‘The Christian Critique of 
Communism” and “The Christian and Compromise.”’ 
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Paths of Glory. By Humphrey Gobb. 


Viking. $2.50 


Mr. Cobb presents an accurate picture of war—and by ac- 
curate I mean that the reader gets from this war novel a very 
good idea of the real nature of war and its effect upon indi- 
viduals, both privates and officers. He has not given a complete 
picture of World War life. It is less complete, for example, 
than that in All Qutet on the Western Front. There is a strange 
bent in human nature — especially young, imaginative, naturally 
optimistic human nature—which in a complete war picture 
appropriates to itself any romantic or heroic roles, relegating 
easily to the other fellow the tragic and futile aspects. And 
so it is that books like All Quiet frequently make war seem 
attractive. In Paths of Glory, every scene and every detail 
rings true to actual war conditions, but each is selected to reveal 
the true nature of war. Soldiers are shown as helpless pawns 
in the hands of the officers and the officers themselves are shown 
to be what inevitably they must be —frail mortals driven by 
personal ambitions, resentments and desires for revenge 

There is a compelling directness to the author’s story coupled 
with a detached, unemotional attitude which leaves the reader 
free to be stirred as he might be by actual observation. There- 
fore it becomes difficult to lay the book down until oné has 
finished reading it. There is a cumulative sense of impending 
tragedy, and yet one is not wholly prepared for the final tragedy 
where the men whom we have come to know in the trenches 
are made to pay the great price to satisfy the petty vanity of 
a general 

Associations will do well to give unqualified recommendation 
to this novel as an antidote to war. FrANK OLMSTEAD. 

Cornell Medical. 

a 


The Foreign Missionary Enterprise And Its 
Sincere Critics. By Cleland B. McAfee. 
$1.50 


This book by Dr. McAfee of the Presbyterian Board 
(U. S. A.) is a question-and-answer book of great value. It 
would be hard to imagine a sincere criticism of the missionary 
enterprise that is not mentioned. The answers are brief, prac- 
tical, sensible and generally adequate. Therefore this is a book 
to be recommended to the members of our S. C. M. who want 
to know what one secretary of a great board thinks on these 
questions. 


Revell. 


It is necessary, however, to add a word. Presumably the 
INTERCOLLEGIAN is anxious to bring before its student readers 
books that will help them understand the missionary enterprise. 
Dr. McAfee’s book will do that but only for the most advanced 
few, since it presupposes much more knowledge of missions 
than most Ameircan students possess. A book that does meet 
such student need is Men and Women of Far Horizons, edited 
by J. R. Wilson (Missionary Education Movement, $1.00). We 
should have more such vivid accounts of missionaries at work. 
After the coming S. V. M. Quadrennial Convention, it would 
be well for the local units of the S. C. M. to use Dr. McAfee’s 
book as a service book for study groups. It should open the 
eyes of many a student who has heard criticisms and does not 
have the facts. 
These apt lines came from India: 
The East bowed low before the West 
In silent, deep disdain; 
She let Commissions thunder past — 
Then turned to work again. 


It is not for us to argue that the commission studies have not 
rendered valuable service. The time is ripe, however, for us to 
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start spending our money in more constructive directions. The 
Christian Church, weak and uncertain because of human frailty, 
never had a greater opportunity in any age than it has today. 
I quote Dr. McAfee’s closing sentence: “There are no final 
hindrances to Christian victory; the missionary enterprise is a 
movement toward that victory.” Fay CAMPBELL. 
Yale. 
« 


Conflicts in Religious Thought. 
Harkness. Holt. $2.00 


If I were asked to recommend one book dealing with the 
questions that students raise in the realm of religious thought, 
I would urge the reading of this book by Georgia Harkness. 

It is a good book for freshmen, caught in the confusion of 
tongues speaking many conflicting interpretations of truth. Stu- 
dents who do not call themselves “Christians” will find it of 
special value, and not at all what their prejudices against “reli- 
gious books” conjure up. For those who still fear to struggle 
with the pains of new ideas, and who have determined to hold 
on to traditional dogmas, irrespective of whether a college 
course may attempt to stimulate them to do some independent 
thinking, I would strongly advise reading the chapters What 
Is Religion? Shall We Walk by Faith? and, What is Truth? 
Sooner or later, unless you are hopelessly confused or lacking 
in mental alertness, you will raise such questions yourself. 
Here is some food for thought. 

Christian Associations might well offer, under able leader- 
ship, a course based on this book. Anyway, read it. 


S. Ratpo Harlow. 


By Georgia 


Smith College. 
cs 


Puzzled America. By Sherwood Anderson. 
Scribner. $2.50 


This book is drama. It is terribly significant as well as 
vividly real drama. And for a very simple reason: Sherwood 
Anderson is a good reporter. He set out some months ago 
from a quiet editorial desk to see for himself what men and 
women in the mines, mills, and fields of the nation are thinking 
of the present situation in America. The results of his travels, 
observations and conversations are here dramatized in seven- 
teen superb life sketches. If one is right in suspecting a theme, 
one cannot cscape the conviction that the burning drama of 
life from Carolina to Minnesota makes it relatively insig- 


nificant. A. R. E. 





Who's Who in This Issue 


CLARENCE P. SHEpp is a professor at Yale Divinity 
School and author of “Two Centuries of Student Chris- 
tian Movements”; Ernest Fremont TITT.e is author 
of “Jesus After Nineteen Centuries” and other books; 
RALPH C. HuTcHISON is President of Washington and 
Jefferson College; Grace Loucks En.iort is author 
of “The Adolescent Girl” and co-author of “The Sex 
Life of Youth”; Harry Bone, graduate of Washburn 
College, has recently returned from the Sorbonne in 
Paris with a doctor’s degree in psychology; M. D. 
Woopsury is General Secretary of the campus Y. M. 
C. A. at the University of Texas; JoHn BENNETT is 
a professor at Auburn Theological Seminary and 
author of the recently published and already widely 
read volume “Social Salvation.” 
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